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Y the arrival of the British Expeditionary Force at 
Lhasa on August 3rd the mystery which has for 
so long enveloped the city of the Dalai Lama 
has been dispelled, and the brilliant feat of arms 
achieved by General Macdonald shatters the glamour 

f inviolability which has hitherto hidden the jealously guarded 


apital of the Thibetans. Proud as we must feel of our 
soldiers and the way in which they have surmounted the 
physical difficulties involved in traversing this unsurveyed and 
almost inaccessible country, we cannot but feel, at the same 
time, some regret that almost the last of the hidden places of 
creatiou thus becomes exposed to the curious gaze of the external 
world. 


From the picturesque descriptions of the great monasteries 
and palaces, whose golden roofs rise above the foliage of the 
trees which surround the city, it is clear that there have been 
good reasons for the fascination and romantic interest which, 
although only revealed to us hitherto in fitful glimpses, have 
always surrounded Lhasa. The spectacle presented to the 
members of the British Mission when they first came in sight 
of their goal must have been most striking and beautiful. It 
will now be possible for us to become acquainted with the 
topography of the country, the extraordinary character of its 
buildings, and the manners of its inhabitants, long hidden and 
isolated among the rugged fastnesses of the ‘“ Roof of the 
World.” How long the expedition remains in the city must 
depend upon the action of the Dalai Lama and his secular 
representatives. He himself is said to have retired to a 
monastery, where he intends to seclude himself for three years. 


The leaders of this brilliantly successful march deserve our 
warmest congratulations. It is true that the Thibetan soldiers 
have not proved themselves very formidable; but there were 
other difficulties to contend with in a march of some 400 miles 
over unknown country to an unknown objective. General 
Macdonald, who is comparatively young at forty-two, has 
proved himself resourceful, energetic, and a thorough soldier. 
A Scotchman and an engineer, he made his mark by work on 
the North-West Frontier of India, and was chosen to perform the 
great survey for the railway from Mombasa to Victoria Nyanza. 
It was his successful experience in this part of the world that 
sent him down the Nile from Uganda to Fashoda to attempt to 
anticipate Marchand, a feat which there is every reason to 
believe he would have accomplished had it not been for the 
mutiny of-his escort. Colonel Younghusband, well known as an 
intrepid explorer, has ably assisted the general as the political 
head of the Mission ; and although upon these two officers the 
burden of responsibility has necessarily rested, there is not one 
among the handful of men under them whose exertions are not 
entitled to be worthily recognised by State and public. 


No question at this time is of greater European, and indeed 
iversal, interest than the future of Russia. It is only the 
ith to say that for generations fear of her power and ambition 
desire for her alliance has lain at the bottom of nearly all 
eign policy. Only our exceeding love of peace, that was so 
normally developed during the reign of Victoria, prevented 

(reat Britain from going to war with her, statesmen so opposite 
i. every way as Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone being 
bh close to that point. It was left to Japan to show that 
K ssia was not a real Power, but only a simulacrum. Yet able 
st. jents had come to this conclusion long before the present war 
br se out. Two years ago, a great French authority, the Baron 
Vc. der Bruggen, wrote a book, which has just been translated 
int) English, under the title of ‘‘ Russia of To-day,” and in this, 
all." a most careful survey of the available evidence, he gives it 
as “is conclusion that the failure of the Russian Empire was 
in¢.itable. At the time of its publication, the German authorities 
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advised all genuine students of politics to master this book, and 
events have shown their wisdom. 

The ground on which the conclusion is based can be very 
succinctly stated. Modern Russia has attempted to combine a 
most dazzling and ambitious foreign policy with a domestic 
policy of the most reactionary and repressive character. What 
Russia most needed was internal development and the removal 
of those barriers to freedom of thought and action which have 
caused the Muscovite to linger behind all other Europeans in 
the line of progress. Instead of that, vast sums were squandered 
on undertakings for which the country was not ripe. The 
consequences are self-evident. And if the German publicist is 
right, there is not much hope for the future. Russia will not be 
able by pure strength to wear her active opponent down. Nor 
would the establishment of English institutions help her much 
at the present crisis. Russia, in fact, is in the way of falling 
out of the ranks of Great Empires, while in the East a new 
star has sailed into the firmament, and what it is ominous of no 
one can say. All that we know is that it must entail an entire 
reconstruction of foreign policy. 


Of all the Imperial works and worthy things that England 
has achieved during the last twenty-five years, the resettlement 
of Egypt is one of the most brilliantly successful ; one of those 
which the most envious rivals cannot but regard with admiration. 
Thus the Times comments upon the interesting report which 
embodies the results of five years’ observations on the Bahr-E]- 
Ghazal, and an account of Sir William Garstin’s recent visit to 
the equatorial lakes. In reality, this Blue Book, which should 
be read by all who take pride in their country, is a most 
fascinating narration of the study which has been made 
by Englishmen of the Nile Basin; and this is not all, for a 
great scheme is forecast for the opening up and_ improve- 
ment of the waste Soudan beyond Khartum. It is to the 
resolution, ability, and patience of Lord Cromer and_ his 
most able subordinates that Egypt, after centuries of mis- 
government, is now ruled with forethought and with justice. The 
task now proposed is needed that the great work, so well 
begun, shall be developed to its full accomplishment, to remain 
for ever as a monument to the governing capacity of our race. 


NATURA DIVINA. 
When I this glorious world behold, 
Vith all its wonders manifold, 
I lose myself in depths of thought, 
To see it so divinely wrouzht— 
The earth, and sea, the moon, and sun, 
‘The seasons that in order run, 
Each separate perfect thing that grows, 
The giant oak, the lovely rose, 
The little flowers that clothe the field, 
The sweets that spring and summer yield. 
Yet, ah! that God has moulded man 
On Nature’s pure and perfect plan, 
And given him such sinless hours 
As dwell among the trees and flowers ; 
Of wayward human passion less, 
And more of spirit loveliness; 
A firmer heart, a stronger will 
Against the influence of ill, 
With strength to live, and faith to die 
As unto Immortality. 

R. G. T. COVENTRY. 


The mimic war now waging in the Irish Sea will attract the 
more interest in that our smali flotilla of submarines is actively 
engaged in the operations. What part these novel weapons 
will play is as yet unrevealed by the official programme, but will 
doubtless make itself clear in the course of a week. There are 
eight of these vessels at Milford Haver, and it is surmised that 
they will put to sea witf intent to déstroy a battle-ship of the 
other side, and which wii. simulate the movements of a blockading 
fleet. Additional interest attaches to the manceuvres inasmuch 
as both by geographical analogy and by the composition of the 
forces engaged, the conditions and circumstances have been 
made to resemble as far as possible those which would obtain in 
the event of a war in the English Channel. The Blue Side, 
which has for its territory the Irish shores, represents this 
country, and while it sends a fleet to cruise in hostile waters, 1s 
provided with a striking force of destroyers for this fleet’s pro- 
tection. ‘The Red Side is numerically stronger in torpedo-boats, 
and possesses as well the submarines. The struggle for 
supremacy by the opposed forces can hardly fail to afford 
valuable and instructive lessons both to the Navy and to the 
nation. 


It has become evident that the closing of public-houses at ten 
o'clock in the larger centres of population is not an unmixed 
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blessing. Some evils accompany it, not the least important of 
which is that the cases of drunkenness, particularly those on 
Monday mornings, have increased so much that the number 
on an ordinary day now frequently exceeds what used to be 
the record for a holiday. Then shebeening—that is to say, 
the illicit manufacture and sale of intoxicants—has also increased. 
One need not enlarge on the moral. Secret drinking, conducted 
as it usually is in the very worst surroundings, and with the 
most squalid associations, is lower and much more demoralising 
than that which takes place in a public-house. And it is of two 
kinds—first that which goes on in the unlawful shebeen, which 
possibly a few years of resolute government might succeed in 
throttling, and secondly, that which ensues when the labouring 
man, when he sees the hour of ten approaching, calls for 
his bottle, and drinks it at home, or with a companion. We are 
not passing any judgment on the new system, but certainly all 
its results, direct and indirect, ought to be studied before any 
attempt is made to bring it over the Border. 

Great Britain, as the first marine Power in the whole world, 
has good cause to keep a watchful and jealous eye over her 
shipping interests, and the recent action of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Line and Alfred Holt and Co. must cause some misgiving. 
These great firms, 1n view of recent occurrences, in which Russia 
has been a prominent actor, have resolved in the meantime to 
restrict their trade in the Far East. Lussia’s definition of what 
is contraband of war is so wide that ship-owners hold that it 
might embrace almost any conceivable cargo. To keep them- 
selves on the safe side, therefore, the P. and O. Line have 
resolved not to book either passengers or traffic beyond Shanghai. 
{t seems hard to blame them, and yet the most likely result is 
that the trade will be thrown into the hands of Germans, seeing 
how much more favourably German ships have been treated in 
Ikastern waters. Under these circumstances it is most important 
that the British Government should be urged to a still more 
zealous defence of our shipping rights. It is intolerable that the 
fleet of a defeated country should be permitted to stop our 
vessels on the high seas and deal with them on the principle of 
* Jedart justice,” which, as everyone knows, was to hang the 
culprit first and try him afterwards. 


The Prince of Wales will be the guest of the Duke of 
Devonshire at Bolton Abbey from August 11th until the 16th, 
when the moors on either side of the Wharf Valley will be shot. 
lor beauty of setting and scenery these moors are not surpassed 
by any in England, and they are among the most consistently 
good grouse ground in Yorkshire. Last year, in a most 
disastrous season, His Royal Highness was also the guest of 
the Duke of Devonshire, and in spite ofthe cold’spring, and of 
very bad weather, with pouring rain during the actual shooting, 
there was not a bad day, though sport did not begin till two o’clock 
on one of the best beats. ‘This year the birds are, at least, three 
weeks more forward on the ground than they were at the same 
time last season. It is remarkable that on the lofty Barden Fell, 
the best of all this set of moors, there is almost no water, and 
that disease never attacks it, possibly because the ground is so 
dry. The very young grouse obtain water mainly by drinking 
the moisture left by dew and mists in the little cups made by 
the bilberry leaves. 


Lady Tweedmouth, the tavourite sister of the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and the social centre of the Liberal 
Party in all matters of hospitality and social life, was one of the 
best sportswomen in England. She is believed to have brought 
down some of the finest stags ever killed in Scotland, and much 
the largest that have ever fallen to the rifle of a lady. She also 
took a great interest in the establishment of the fine Reeves 
pheasant on the Earl of ‘'weedmouth’s Scotch estates, where 
they have flourished more than they have done elsewhere in 
these islands. She astonished even the Canadians by her skill 
on horseback when staying with her sister-in-law, the Countess 
of Aberdeen, in Canada. But in addi ‘on to these interests of 
sport and politics, she was a most affectionate mother, and 
beloved by her nephews and nieces, who found in her a constant 
friend and kindly chaperon. The loss of such a combination of 
many excellences is indeed to be deplored. 


A computation has been made of what it costs to kill trout on 
an average good North Country fishing, at the present prices for 
renting the same. Such calculations as to the cost per brace of 
shooting grouse, or the cost per head of killing stags, have often 
been attempted, the latter working out at about £40 per stag. 
But the price per pound of trout killed with the rod is something 
of anovelty. The writer takes as the basis of his figures two 
cases, one a subscription club of forty-five members. Four 
thousand trout were caught, at a cost of £260, including £100 
for rent. Each fish thus cost the club 1s. 3}d., and the average 
weight was about three tothe pound. In another case the fishing 
was two miles of a good brook, which yielded 1.000 trout. The 
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rental was valued at £50 a year. 
trout caught; but the fish were smaller, running about four 
the pound. Thus the average cost per pound was about 4s., n 
including the expense of rods, flies, casts, waders, and oth 
tackle. On South Country rivers the fishing is, of course, { 
more costly. 


Never has there been better feed for red deer than duri: 
the present season. Grass has grown almost up to the mounta 
tops, and what there is is both sweet and nourishing. Cons 
quently, large heads and fat venison may be expected. It 
noticed that the calves have also done exceptionally wel! tl 
year. Hardly any have been lost, and they have grown at 
great pace. It will probably be a record stalking season, if on 
the weather is favourable when stalking begins in earnest. 


The whale-fishery in the Shetlands is being carried on tl 
season with abnormal success, one of the whaling compani 
alone being reported to have killed thirty whales the week beto 
last with a fleet ofonly four steamers. Shoals of whales have be: 
appearing in the bays off the west coast of the islands, a1 
the Shetlanders have been out after them in those round- prow 
boats whose lines remind us that the Shetlands, although part 
the United Kingdom, are in closer proximity to Norway than 
our own mainland. This heading off of the whales trom t 
open sea, and driving, or attempting to drive, them up t 
*‘voes,”’ as the fjords are there called, proceeds to-day exactly 
described by Sir Walter Scott in ‘* The Pirate.” 


THE SONG OF THE BIRDS. 

What is it that they sing, 

These old familiar friends ? 

The blackbird perfecting 

His chant as d»ylight ends, 

The song-thrush set where all may see, 
The lark far distant, 

The stormcock in the chestnut tree, 
Loud and insistent. 


Is it of work we hear ? 

Of nests so subtly made, 

In copse or shrubbery near, 

Where speckled eggs are laid ? 

Is it that love-inspired they tell, 
In bird-land fashion, 

To ears that understand them well, 
Their tale of passion ? 


Or does théir music speak 

Of men and life around, 

Of cows soft-eyed and sleek, 

Below them on the ground? 

Of lambs that sport thro’ sunny hours 
In sweet disorder, 

Or bees that search the gilly-flowers 
Along the border? 


Nay, sing they not a hymn 
Of deep unbounded praise, 
That after winter grim 
Comes hope of brighter days ? 
Proclaiming wide thro’ lane and wood, 

Thro’ garden scented, 
That all the works of God are good 

To hearts contented. 

ROBERT COCHRANE. 


The motor-boat race which took place from Calais 
Dover on Monday is an event which will have considera 
interest outside the world of sport. Seamen and engineers \ 


regard it from an industrial point of view, and as indicating t) 


possible application to many uses of some economical form 
marine motor. It is true that a French boat, the MercéJés | 
proved the winner, but it should not be forgotten that in 

Reliability Trials made last mouth the Napier Minor demonstra 
by her performance that if the French are ahead of us in 

development of this form of propulsion, we, at all events, 
showing progressive improvement. It seems to us, howe 
that in the application of this new motor to yachts, as a syst 
auxiliary to saii-pover, there lies a future for the English tr 
not to be overlooked. Not only as a substitute for the ste 
launch, but as a means of propulsion for the yacht itself, 1 
form of energy, owing to its economy of space, portability 
fue!, and lightness of construction, should become indispessal 


It is not generally known that woad, which impressed 
earliest years with envy when we learnt that the Anci 
7 id . ar 
Britons stained themselves bright blue with it at a mome: 
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notice, is still grown in Lincoinshire as a dye. The neighbour- 





+h hood of Boston and of Wisbech in Lincolnshire are the places 
) | where the industry survives. The seed is sown early in April, 
it on little embankments, and the plants grow from 3ft. to 4ft. high. 


The cultivation is laborious, as the ground has to be weeded 
: constantly, and to do this men and women work on their hands 
and knecs. The harvest goes on from August till November, 
the plants being pulled in a green state as they come to their 


: THE SOLENT SEASON. 


~ |G T was good 
to see the 
two most 
important 
| races, OL 
) cowes Week won 
ry vessels of such 
} vholesome type 
is the Brynhild 
ind the Creole. 
| ¥ The King’s Cup 
i of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron 
—the Blue Riband 
of the Surf, as Mr. 
Punch has called 
it—is a trophy in- 
comparably better 
worth winning 
than another, 
public interest in 
the races for which 
has to be aroused 
by the puff pre- 
liminary, and kept 
awake by the 
personal para- 
graph. And this 
apart entirely from 
the fact that the 
Squadror. prize is 
1 the gift of His 
Majesty, and 
usually a hand- 
: some specimen of = jy~ Kr. INGOVAR, WINNER OF 
: the goldsmith’s 
I art, while the America Cup is a challenge cup offered by the 
Royal Yacht Squadron itself, and rather an ugly-looking vase. 
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full height. To ensure their coming on in relays the sowings are 
very intermittent. The juice is crushed out by heavy wheels 
working in a trough, and is peculiarly poisonous to other plant 
life. The finest and most lasting blue dye for cloth is obtained 
in this way, and it is said that the cloth used by the officers of 
the Horse Guards (Blues) is partly dyed with it. If so, they still 
maintain in some degree the traditions of the body-guard of 
Boadicza ! 





The one is capable 
of being carried off 
byayachtin which 
you could - sail 
round the world, 
the other is open to 
racing machines, 
always dangerous, 
and totally useless 
the moment they 
have achieved, or 
failed in, the 
object for which 
they were built. 
The Emperor’s 
Cup, too, gave 
useful cruisers the 
chance of a win. 
Both these races 
for Royal prizes 
are sailed over a 
course which 
affords a_ great 
many people 
ashore and afloat 
a good view, and 
of which the sole 
drawback lies in 
the fact that the 
comparatively 
narrow waters of 
the Solent hamper 
schooners. but 
then one cannot 
TIE COWES TOWN PRIZE. Copyrignt have everything, 
and the open 

courses off Weymouth and Torbay, which do not give 
undue advantage to vessels of handier rig, take competitors 
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West. BEFORE THE WIND. Copyrignt 
so far out to sea as to detract greatly from a_ spectator’s will benefit. People who could race with some chance «f 
pleasure, success in the many handicaps which appear on the programm: 

The cry has gone up that Cowes Week, as one of the solemn of most clubs, and are only deterred from starting their boats |) 
functions of Society, has had its day, and is now rapidly the attractions which exist ashore, may well find their though 
decaying. Very likely; but as the Lord High Executioner turning more and more seawards as Cowes becomes “ popular.” 
remarked, concerning a client whom he found upon his little list, The tripper discovered the place some years ago, but he did not 
‘It never will be missed.” Indeed, we believe that the racing come in great force till the completion ot the new pier. No 





Symonds. THE WINNER OF THE KING’S CUP. Cepymgt 





he—and she—floods the High Stre« t 
and Parade, and a landing at the 
Castle steps has to be effected 
under a close scrutiny and a run- 
ning fire of comment. Royalty, 
numerously represented this year, 
suffered great annoyance. This 
kind of thing, from which all with 
whose features the newspapers have 
made the world familiar have sul- 
fered in a proportionate degree, 
is calculated to make living afloat 
more comfortable than living ashore, 
and, as we have hinted, the hotel- 
keeper’s loss may be the yacht- 
builder’s gain. After all, the 
Squadron Garden is the only plea- 
sant feature of the town, and we 
suppose that the tripper, being 
totally uncatered for as regaris 
amusement ashore, has nothing to 
do but stare at rank and fashion 
as it embarks and disembarks. 
The day’s racing under t! 
direction of the Royal Portsmouth 
Corinthian Yacht Club which, 
is usual, filled the gap between 
Cowes and Ryde Week, was marked 
by an exceedingly fast-sailed race 
round the Isle of Wight. The 
two yawls, Brynhild and Théré:e, 
and the German schooner Adcia 
were the only starters, for, with a 
coarse, south-westerly wind and a 
leaden sky, many of the race's 
entered preferred to remain it 
anchor off Ryde Pier. With a | 
going tide the beat down the Sok: it 
to the Needles, with jib-heac d 
topsails and whole mainsails, \ :s 
fairly comfortable, but, once rov .d 
the lighthouse, with sheets fr », 
they had the whole force of | e 
wind on their beam, and the he: 
Channel sea into the bargain. !| :t 
such vessels as these three are sc 
at their best in these conditic 
and where an ex-racer would hz 
been unmanageable, or at le: t 
exceedingly uncomfortable to s | 
in, these fine cruisers tore alc 4 
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without ever having to be eased, and made comparatively 
light of the really heavy sea off St. Catherine’s Point. 
Brynhild was conceding, or rather trying to concede, Thérése 
25min., but they finished only a minute apart, so that Thérése 
won easily. Adela was beaten off, but even her time—6thr. 
from start to finish—is good. With such a deep-draught 
essel there can be no cutting off of corners by going inside 
10ys. 

Ryde Week affords much good racing, but the anchorage is 
-sposed and tide-swept, so that the festivities ashore, for which 

jere 1S far more opportunity than at Cowes, occupy the greater 
tention. The end of the pier is only 2omin. from the 
uinland, and steamers are frequent; thus trippers swarm. 
{ the remaining regattas of the Solent season there will be 
other opportunity to speak 
ter. 

Half the season is nov 

er. Appropriately enough 
reaches its halfway term 
ith its most important event, 
ie race for the King’s Cup 
t Cowes. It has not, so far, 
een a season of epoch-making 
vents; its main features may 
e said to be the appearance 
n European waters, and 
10derate success, of the 
chooner Ingomar, which was 
riginally built to race in 
\merica; the capital sport 
between four 52-footers which 
has been experienced in former 
seasons, and which custom 
does not stale; and the great 
success which has attended 
the efforts of those clubs 
which have offered plenty 
of inducement to owners 
of fast cruisers to race in 
handicaps. The last, indeed, 
is the justification of a senti- 
ment long prevalent in Eng- 
iand that the craze for building 
“racing machines,” unman- 
ageable save by very numerous 
crews, and always dangerous, 
was not good for the sport of 
yachting. The despatch of 
Shamrocks across the Atlantic 
may be the result of a fine 
sporting instinct; but every 
keen yachtsman cannot fit 
out Shamrocks, inasmuch 
as each one costs, aS we are 
told, £100,000, and, her racing 
over, is not fit for a cruiser. 
But what of the winners of 
handicaps in British waters ? 
Nowadays we see that the 
winner of two King’s Cups is 
fit to make ocean voyages 
without undue discomfort. It 
is, therefore, with some plea- 
sure that we look forward to 
the Western regattas, where 
the courses are open, not shel- 
tered as are the Solent’s and 
the London river’s, and where 
the good sea-boat triumphs 
over the “‘ ex-racer.” 

Next Monday and Tuesday 
are devoted to the regatta of 
the Royal Albert Yacht Club 
at Southsea, and this finishes 
the Solent season. Weymouth 
Regatta comes on Saturday ; 
hen follow Torbay, Dartmouth, 
and Plymouth in succession. 
The last is the extreme Western limit of the best regattas, and 
the virtual close of the yachting season. But, just as ‘the 
Winning jockey” of the year is often not known wntil the last 
dey of the Manchester Nevember Meeting, so do these late 
rvattas gain added interest from the fact that the longest string 
0: winning flags depends on them. Weymouth’s is a fine open 
ccurse, less subject to variableness of wind than some. It 
wes chosen for the trials between Shamrock I. and III. 
| rbay is similar in many respects, and it has the additional 
ac vantage of being rather more conspicuous from the mainland 
than others. (Portland Bill is a fine point from which to see 
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the Channel, but it is rather ‘ un-get-at-able.”) Dartmouth is 
such a capital harbour—when you are once inside—that 
yachtsmen gladly go on to its regatta, and the fact that the 
starting line for the races is far from the moorings does not 
matter, except from a spectator’s point of view. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


HE Royal Agricultural Society have in a measure failed 
to make a success of their show at Park Royal; but, 
as an offset to this, the success of the first exhibition 

held by the Welsh National Agricultural Society last week 
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WHITE HEATHER. 


is very encouraging. There was much useless discussion 
upon the wisdom of the undertaking; but, if future shows 
prove equally successful, it will be a great credit to those 
who are responsible for the enterprise. The Earl of Powis 
was the first president; Lord Tredegar, Lord Penrhyn, Sir 
A. Fletcher, M.P., Sir R. Wiliams Bulkley, Sir A. D. 
Green-Price, Sir Pryse Pryse, and Sir Charles MacLaren, M.P , 
acted as vice-presidents ; while each county was represented by 
a member on the council. The farmers of Wales are not noted 
for being enthusiastic exhibitors. Possibly this may be due, to 
a certain extent, to the difficulty of transport, or it may be that 
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the spirit of patriotism or local rivalry induced them to respond 
so cordially to the invitation of the promoters of the show held 


at Aberystwith last week. At 


any rate, each of the twelve 
counties was very weil repre- 
sented. One of the chief features 


of the show was the classes for 
ponies and cobs. ‘The entries 
amounted to 111, a figure which 
is not equalled in many of our 
best-known agricultural shows. 
At the Bath and West of 


England Show of this year they ~ 


he 


had only 63 entries in these at 
classes. In the black cattle ~~. 
section, too, the comparison ig Co 

is very striking. At Swansea 


there were 22 entries, while at 
Aberyst with there were 56,astate 
of affairs which seems to give 
every hope of the future pros- 
perity of the Welsh National Agri- 
cultural Society. We sincerely 
wish the society everysuccess, and 
it seems that decentralisation isa 
thing to be desired, for it is un- 


reasonable that a farmer should be expected to send his choicest 
stock s2veral hundred miles on the odd chance of carrying away 


a prize. This, of course, refers more 
to the young untried animals. It is 
ceitiinly a good thing to have a central 
show where the very best animals of 
all classes can meet at least once a 
year. But these more or less local 
exhibitions give the small farmer an 
opportunity of testing the real merits 
of each animal, and thus the unwieldy 
entries at the larger shows might be 
reduced to a manageable limit. 
THe EpucaTIONAL VALUE OF 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 
Professor Adam Murray, of the 
Agricultural Department of the Welsh 
University, has made a proposal to the 


THE 


Welsh National Agricultural Society 
which is well worth consideration, 


although it may be rather farther 
reaching than will be quite agreeable 
to some of the members. It is that the 
veterinary side, machines and imple- 
ments, chemical problems, agricultural 
education, labour market, and mutual 
protection, should also receive the 
attention of the society. The last 
two items seem to contain a political 
element which may prove a dangerous 
rock. Nothing but good, however, 
can be said of the former 
proposals. Professor Murray also advo- 
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cows and the dairying in the neighbourhood. 
bad butter near Tring,” has become a proverbial saying. At 
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cates the estabiishment of a National Scholar- 
ship for Agriculture, and that an Educatio: 
Committee be elected to work in connection 
with the Welsh colleges. If this idea is carried 
out efficiently, there can be no doubt that it 
would work for good. The great difficulty 
which has hitherto confronted scientific agri 
culturists has been the lack of practical 
experience. The land attached to the average 
agricultural college is too small to admit o! 
really satisfactory experiments. To give an 
instance—the effect of oue year’s manuring 
one small piece of land may very possibly 
affect that particular spot four or five years 
atterwards; so that if the ordinary farmer can 
be induced to co-operate with the scientist, 
it must certainly prove beneficial to both. 


Two SuccessFUL Snows. 

Last week there were two agricultural 
exhibitions, entirely opposite to one another in 
character, yet each fulfilling its own purpose in 
the most admirable manner. One was _ that 
at Tring, where the management is indepen- 
dent, although it enjoys the friendly co-operation 
of Lord Rothschild, who annually lends his 
beautiful park to be used as a show-ground, 
and in every other way within his power 
co-operates with and encourages the pro- 
moters. Perhaps the most notable general 
effect is the improvement in the dairy 
‘There is no 


Welbeck an entirely different 
system has beenadopted. Here 
we have an estate show pure and 
simple. The Duke of Portland 
is an excellent example of the 
highest type of English landlord, 
and the annual show at Wel- 
beck is in the nature of a full 
review of the year’s work. It 
differs from ordinary agricultural 
shows in many important par- 
ticulars. The Duke does not 
encourage his tenants to fatten 
their stock abnormally, but aims 
rather at encouraging them to 
bring forward the animals in 
their best everyday working con- 
dition, the horses as they might 
go to plough, the kine as fit for 
milking, and so forth. Here 
the speciality is not the dairy, 
but the stable. His Grace is 
one of the keenest landlords in 
encouraging the production of 
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good foals. ‘“‘ At Welbeck,” we have heard one of his farmers say, 
with humorous exaggeration that, after all, was not much 
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beyond the mark, “if you have a mare, they will lend you a 
horse, and if you have not, they will lend you both horse and 
mare,” which, of course, was only his way of explaining his 
iandlord’s great anxiety to see good horses on the farms. 
ANIMALS AT TRING. 
Tring is an eminently practical show, and the greatest 


Ty 


]. Westworth, 


tention was given to the milk and butter tests, for which it 
sets so excellent an example. The best yield of butter was 
2l. 1540z. It is a little short of what was attained last year, 

t the general average is very much improved, as will be seen 
from the fact that over 60 cows out of a total of 103 entries 
qualified for the honour list. The largest yield of milk was 
72-b. 60z., which is better than last year, but not quite so good 
as that in 1902. In the butter tests Dr. Watney carried all 
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before him, winning the first, second, and third prizes. Black- 
berry, which was first, yielded 2lb. 1540z. of butter from 37]b. rooz. 
of milk. In Shires, Mr. Victor Cavendish’s Southgate Charm 
was beaten by Rolleston Fuchsia. King Edward VII. was first 
for yearling fillies. Sheep and cattle were, as usual, well repre- 


sented, though there were a few albsentees owing to the other 


HEAT. Copyright 
shows that were on. Altogether, the show must be added to a 
long succession of brilliant successes. 

: WeLBeck WINNERS. 

Of the mares lent by the Duke of Portland no fewer than 
twenty-nine were paraded at the show, though not for com- 
petition. It would not serve much purpose to give a prize list 
which would be largely composed of iocal men; in fact, it is 
of the very essence of the show that this should be the case. 
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Yet some, like Mr. Wilkinson, who carried 
off first prize in the brood-mare class with 
his well-known mare Countess, have a far- 
and-wide reputation. It was worth noticing 
that no part of the show proved more at- 
tractive to the visitors than that which was 
devoted to pigs—a curious tribute to the 
development of bacon production in the 
Midlands. Sheep and pigs, in fact, -were 
very well shown, and in these departments 
very good progress has been made. 





Crop Prospects. 

According to the estimate which, as is 
its custom, the JTzmes has obtained from its 
correspondents in the first week of August. 
the farmer’s return this year is likely to 
be much below theaverage. Over the whole 
of Great Britain it is reckoned that the grain 
crop will be only 84 per cent. of the average 
of the past ten years, the general rule being 
that the Southern Counties are poor; but 
better returns are promised in the North, 
those of Westmorland and Cumberland, for 
example, being estimated at g8 and g7 per 
cent. respectively, while Bedfordshire is 7o 
and Hertfordshire 75. In the estimates of the 
bean, potato, and root crops it is said that hon Bede 
something like disaster has befallen the first- 
mentioned. England holds g5 per cent. of the 
entire acreage, and yet it shows only 8o per 
cent. of a normal crop. Potatoes and 
roots both fall very considerably short of being an average crop. 
For this unpromising outlook the weather is largely responsible. 
The hot sun of July dried and withered the grain crops rather 
than ripened them, and the thunder-storms at the end of the 
month arrived too late to retrieve the situation. 
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MULTIPLYING WAs?Ps. 


J. T. Newman, 


IIE present is one of those rare times when we can view the 
multiplication of wasps with some complacency. The wasp is 
not a lovable insect; but it has its uses, and in most parts of 
the country it came near to extinction during the storms and 
deluges of the so-called ‘‘summers” of the last two years. 
Now, the chief function of the wasj is to prey upon flies ; and, 

since thece did not suffer from the weather in the same propertion with the 
wasp, it was only to be expected that, given a tne summer this year, we 
should be inflicted with plagues of flies before the wasps had multiplied 
again sufficiently to do their proper share in keeping them in check. But 


‘ 


the wasps are making up for Icst time now, and the cescendants of the few 
straggling queen wasps of spring are already prosperous multitudes, which 
may multiply further into a general nuisance later on. 

Wasps AND WaAspPs. 

Though we ulways speak of ‘* the wasp” as if it were a single species, 
there are many—-too many—kinds of wasps, and at least five which almost 
everyone would identify, after carefully squashing it, as the ‘common wasp.” 
To the practised eye, however, the different kinds are easily distinguished by 
the distribution of yellow. and black upon their bodies. The commonest of 
the five is Vespa vulgaris, distinguished by a black line, broader at the ends, 
upon a_ yellow 
ground, which 
builds papery nests 
as big as a foot- 
ball in some hole 
in the ground. 
Almost equally 
common in many 
places, but smaller 
and darker, is the 
wood wasp, Vespa 
silvestris, which is 
more interesting 
from the really 
beautiful nest 
which it builds in 
some tree or bush. 
One of these is 
shown in the 
illustration, hang- 
ing like a delicate 
grey Chinese 
lantern among the 
ripe gooseberries. 

A PENDPAN1 
TissuE CIty. 

Inside the 
nest, which has 
three walls of 
grey tissue-paper, 


A WASPS’ NEST. the combs 
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Furst prize for butter in the light weights at Tring. 


containing the grubs and pupe are arranged in pendant tiers, one above the 
other ; and, to complete the upside-down arrangement, the entrance to the 
nest is below, and each of the young always hangs head downwards in his 
separate cell. This arrangement, however, ensures that, so long as the nest 
is not wrecked by storms, each cell is absolutely protected from the weather. 
Thouh one can trace the steps by which this elaborate structure has been 
evolved from the simple cells whica the original solitary wasp gnawed out of 
the rotten wood where it laid its eggs, the growth of each, fairy-like globe of 
papier-maché, sheltering sometimes thousands of occupants, is always an 
annual wonder, seeing that it all springs from the unaided initial efforts of a 
single, spouseless, female wasp in spring. 


AN ANNUAL PUZZLE. 

The house-martins become an annual wonder, too, as July passes to August. 
Of the fifty-two nests about our premises, at least eighteen have been taken by 
sparrows—and subsequently wrecked with a catapult, in the hupe of teaching 
the local sparrow that stealing martins’ nests does not pay—and there seemed to 
be quite enough old martins to occupy the remainder with their second broods. 
Yet there is a great mob of fledged youngsters of the earlier brood, who all 
find roosting-room. How do they manage it? Careful observation in the 
evening does not supply an answer, though it might in a place where there 
are only two or three nests. Martins are so tumultuous in their flight, and 
such whiriigigs in the air, that you can only keep your eyes on one bird at a 
time ; and his movements generally mystify you more than ever. 


CoMMON RiGuts 1N Nests. 

For one thing, it is very plain that a martin is not always particular about 
the nest which he occupies at night. Any evening you may see a number of 
the birds going up to nest after nest and failing to obtain admission; and 
sometimes you will see a bird which has remained for some time inside one 
nest come out and presently enter another. Tiis is more easily notice 1 in 
later avtumn, when the nests are temporarily occupied by a small party of 
travellers, in ad lition to the few belated pairs of our own martins which then 
renain; and then it might seem to be the natural behaviour of travellers, 
picking and choosing between a number of unoccupied, but none too clean, 
lodgings. But the same disregard of the rights of property in nests seems to 
be exhibited by the home-birds so soon as the first broods are fledged. 
Indeed, the proceedings generally suggest that it is always a matter ot 
persistent struggling to get in, for all the birds to find sleeping accommodation. 


A MAD FLIGHT INTO SPACE, 

Very cften a martin will cling to the entrance of a nest for quite a long 
time, trying his utmost to get in against what can only be the resistance of 
those inside; and on such occasions he usually fails at the first attempt, but, 
returning presently, finds the sleepy custolians off their guard, and scrambles 
in without giving them t'me to organise an effective opposition. But the 
most curious thing which happens when the martins are going to bed in late 
summer is the sudden exit of one or two birds from the nests in which they 
have been hidden for some time. They bolt out as if the nest were oa fire, 
and fly away at a pace and in a flurrie:] manner which martins never seem to 
use at any other time. If, moreover, you keep the glasses on them you will 
see that they go off with quickly whirring wings to a great height and 
distance, passing finally out of sight into the gathering dusk of the distant 
sky. Yet, in spite of the speed of their flight, there seems no purpose o 
direction in it. They give you, in fact, the impression of birds in ma !dening 
distress, flying off at their greatest speed, no matter where, simply because 
to remain still would be intolerable. 


THE TORMENT OF PARASITES. 
And I think that this is just what is the matter, and that possibly 


when the birds return from their mad flight a quarter of an hour later, anc 
re enter their nests, they may have dislodged their tormentors. For these 
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llow-birds are peculiarly unfortunate in parasites, having a speciai kind of 
rest fly,” whose mission in life appears to be to make their lives unen- 
( ble. Indeed, in the later autumn you will find that most of the young 
my tins which fall to the ground and die in spite of your best efforts to keep 

alive, have several of these flies upon them, bearing to the size of their 
h. 1s about the same proportion as that of full-grown rats toa man. One 
( easily understand that a man who had several bloodsuckers of this 
y. “nitude upon his head and neck, and was unable to dislodge them, would 
b. inclined to leap out of bed and run rourd the garden; and this appears to 
xactly what the afflicted house-martins do. Perhaps, too, it is possible 
the nocturnal flight of swifts may be due to the same cause, and not, as 
» ay observers suppose, to a habit of the swift to spend the night up aloft. 


EVOLUTION DOWNWARDS. 

Repulsive as they may be in habit, these ‘* forest flies” are peculiarly 
‘sting. There are not many kinds, but just enough in Britain to 
rate by a series of well-marked gradations the reverse side of the evolution 

( ying insects. Once, no doubt, they were all respectable, two-winged 
{ “making a living by sucking the blood of other creatures and escaping 
heir agility in flight. Presently, however, their successors discovered that 
was made easier if, instead of taking to flight each time, they simply 
ged about among the hairs or feathers of their victims and resumed their 
ing when the disturbance ceased. It is in this stage that we see the 
ical ‘* forest fly,” so-called from its abundance in the New Forest, where it 
sts horses and oxen, and the forest fly which attacks birds generally. 

h of these have well-developed wings, but are reluctant to use them, 


o 
> 


erring to escape from the clumsy attempts of their hosts to get rid of them 
quick sidelong movements among the hair or feathers. They are very 
en half-caught; and by the survival of the fittest the race has acquired an 
raordinary toughness, so that it needs a great deal of nipping and pinching 
kill or, apparently, seriously inconvenience one of them. 

A DEGENERATE RACE. 

We see the next stage of their degradation in the third species of the 

iall family—-that which, as already noticed, infests our house-martins. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 


‘ HEN people are fagged and broken down with 
overwork or the excesses of social doings, they 
deem it necessary to go abroad for rest and 
change of scene. Of these weary folk who walk 
about London, very few are susceptible to the 

uggestions offered by the places they pass. Their curiosity is 

hardly aroused, and they ask themselves no questions. And, 
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These are very active and very tough; but they have only thin. sickle- 
shaped wings, and are incapable of real flight. No doubt they have 
found that the soft beaks of the swallow-birds cannot fatally injure 
such tough customers as they are; so they have dispensed with the 
power of flight, simply passing from one swallow or martin to another 
in the confined quarters of their mud nests. <A step further in degradation, 
as the result of effortless life, is registered by the fourth kind of forest fly, 
which infests deer. This emerges from the chrysalis stage with wings, but, 
after settling upon a deer, it drops its wings, and spends the rest of its lie 
as a flightless parasite. Yet another stage of descent is perpetrated by 
the insect which we call the sheep-tick. It is really one of these 
forest flies, but is completely wingless from birth. 

STILL LOWER DEpTHs. 

Further stages on the downward road are illustrated by the wingless 
relatives of these flies which are parasitic upon bats, for they have lost the 
compound eyes which are characteristic of all highly developed insects. The 
use of these compound eyes is to indicate, as from a number of lenses, the 
movement of any body which affects the distribution of light, and the 
direction in which it is moving. A bird flying towards an insect from, say, 
its right front, will affect the lenses of the compound eyes in succession from 
that direction, and the insect automatically knows which way to dart for 
safety. Thus the bird is baulked; but, wien an insect has learned to suck 
an ignoble existence from the juices of darkness-haunting bats, what need 
has it for eyes of this kind? Instead, it has acquired an instinct for 
clinging to those parts of the bat which the wretched creature cannot 
effectively ceach, and has developed poweriul hooked legs by which it 
successfully resists eviction. Only one more stage of degeneracy remains, 
and we see it in the bee-louse, a minute, wingless creature which 
has not only lost its wings and its compound eyes, but is totally blind. 
Lower depths of degradation are possibly in store for the forest flies and 
their relatives, but they have descended far enough to point any number 
of morals as to the disgraceful consequences of parasitism and too 
easy living. EK. ‘. 


ENGLISH SCENERY. 


speaking for the moment of cities, London possesses more attrac- 
tions than Paris; yet how few could pass an examination on 
London who would succeed if Paris were the subject! They 
altogether overlook the fact that what teaches us most is the 
surroundings of our own life. 

Those persons who rave about Switzerland seem unable to 
recognise the beauty of English scenery. No one, unless he has 
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been abroad, can realise how markedly the natural features of 
our country differ one from another. I myself never knew how 
much the beauty of English life stood for until I visited Russia 
last year. Then I understood what it was to live in a plain with 
nothing to suggest a new idea. I learnt, at the same time, how 
the natural features of a country influence the people who live in 
it. The influential countries of the world—Palestine, Greece, 





H. Bell. RYDAL WATER. 

Italy, England—have aiways been small and broken up in their 
natural features. Here in England we are especially favoured 
with a boundless variety of scenes and characteristics. In the 
course of a walk of ten miles it is possible to pass through 
several regions all differing in respect of flora, fauna, and 
geology. In the Lake District, in a very small number of square 
miles, any geologist could point out toa student all the laws of 
mountain formation. In other particulars also every part of 
England has its own natural suggestions, which compel a man 
to think in spite of himself. Everybody realises the ditferent 
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aspects of Kent, or Surrey, or Sussex; yet who can tell where 
one begins or the other ends? Anyone who has driven or cycled 
across Berkshire and Hampshire has perceived the individual 
‘intimacy ” of each; yet whocan, by comparisons, show in what 
that “intimacy” consists ? The same with Cornwall and Devon, 
with almost all the other English counties in juxtaposition. 
The contrast applies, too, in the breeds of domestic animals 
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which these closely-allied counties produce. In dialects, manner: 
and popular customs a distance of twenty miles shows muc 
variation, though social life tends to sink itself into the sam 
mould which education is spreading to the remotest corners. 

A vivid appreciation of these general features is easy, i 
some countries more obviously than in others. In_ busines 
relations we judge of everything by its magnitude, and measui 
it by its cost. The same prii 
ciple cannot be applied 
seeing a country where sma 
things afford the most pleasu 
and instruction. People wai 
to see the biggest mountain: 
therefore they go to Switze 
land. but putting such ide: 
aside, we find that every pla 
has its own charms, dependi 
upon the perception brought 
Mountains 
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them. do on ; 
depend on size, but on tl : 
beauty of their curves. Peop i 


to-day like to go abroad f 
their holidays because, I su; 
pose, it costs more. But wl 
not take our holiday as ne 
home as possibie? Why n 
take the train in the morni 
and make a sixteen-mile circi 
on foot, observing all you sé 
and returning home to suppe: 

The artist in contempl: 
ing a landscape finds | 
satisfaction in the suggestiy 
ness of colours. This quali 
both Egypt and Italy posses, 
and England is by no meai 
without something of the kin 
The chief impression of 
foreigner who sees the Englis 
country-side is that of a garden. On London Bridge suns 
effects. may be seen worthy to be compared with those i 
other countries. No country has a greater variety of the 
effects than Italy, on account of its great length. Italy i: 
the north is mild, gentle, agreeable, but further south it becom: 
the wildest country [ have ever known. Nature there seem 
too great for men to tame it. In Africa also I| feel the beauty « 
its colour, and at another time its savagery. But the most 
subtle thing in Nature is the way in which one kind of scenery 
merges into another. This is a peculiarly English feature, an 
no country, consequently, 
more suggestive of ideas thai 
our own. 

The epitome and _ highes 
expression of Nature is Man, 
and in any considerations « 
the picturesque in Nature w 
must include man’s handiwork. 
The most sublime of man’ 
handiwork is architecture, for 
nothing is so indicative of the 
past history and progress of a 
people. No art is so splendid, 
and none so absolutely demo- 
cratic. Ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture has the most inform 
tion to give us. Nothing 
such a companion as a build- 
ing. Great is the charm o! 
country view; greatis Natu: 
but greater stillis Man. It: 
the last degradation to permit 
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Nature to become our 
superior. In England ma.’s 
mastery of Nature is visible on 


every side—in furrow, hed.e, 
planiation, and ditch. Ev: 
time we enter a cathed a 
we see traces of mat 
activity, suggesting proble 
and solutions. Civil archit 
ture leads us to enquire i 
the history of the men vy 
built our beautiful old to 
halls. In domestic architecture the palaces of Italy are 
comparable with the old country houses of England. ‘ 
do not realise the adaptability and beauty of these 4 
homes, nor have we given them half the praise and attent © 
they merit. Castles and ruins tell of the beginnings of « ¢ 
civilised life in England, and the manor houses conti ¢ 
it-down to the reign of Anne, recording our ancest > 
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conceptions of comfort, their ideas of decency, and the manner 
of their life. 

It is now practically two years—save for a spell of three 
months in last year—-since I ceased my world-wanderings. And 
now, after ruminating quietly for some months in out-of-the-way 
spots of Berks and Oxon, I have to confess that 1 know nothing 
of this England, this country of calm and mellowed tenderness, 
where Nature and Man seem to have become one. 

J. CamppeLi-Watson. 


YOUNG LONDON ' 
WILDFOW L. 


NITE present season has been a most successful ene for young birds 


of every kin] and description, and €specially for young wildfowl, 

even in London. It is a mistake to suppose that young wild 

ducks like wet weather. They never thrive in wet seasons, and 

when first hatched a heavy shower of rain will often kill the greater 

part of a brood. The St. James’s Park water is peculiarly well 
suited to wild ducks and their young. The ponds, made originally by James I. 
for ducks and fish, were later connected with the straight lake which now 
runs from the new terrace opposite Buckingham Palace to near the 
Government Offices at Whitehall. They are fed entirely by an overflow from 
the Serpentine, which first passes through the lake in Buckingham Palace 
Gardens, and then on into St. James’s Park. In addition, the bottom is all 
concreted, and the water is run off every year and the whole place cleaned. 
Yet, for some reason not in any way known, there is always in the 
spring and summer a very heavy growth of a thread-like green weed. This 
weed is greedily eaten by ducks, both large and small. In addition it 
provides food for millions of water insects, snails, and crustaceans, all of 
which are eaten by the wildfowl The bird which has increased most on 
London waters, as well as on most inland lakes in late years, is the tufted 
duck. The male is a black duck with a golden eye, a crest, and white sides 
and belly, all the rest of the plumage being jet black. The female is a dusky 
brown, but with the same golden eye. — These birds are quite wild, and have 
come into the London lakes, including the Serpentine, from outside. In the 
winter large numbers also live on the reservoirs of the West Middlesex 
Waterworks at Barnes. This year five or six pairs nested in St. James’s 
Park, and most have two or three young ones. These keep with the 
duck, the drakes living by themselves. The little ducklings dive incessantly 
for food, so fast and so frequentiy that it is difficult to count how many there 
are. The drakes have a curious habit of lying on their backs in the water, 
to oil and clean their breast feathers. All other ducks do this by going 
ashore and going through the process of ironing and smoothing their ‘* shirt 
fronts ” by bending down their heads. When the tufted duck, or, rather, drake, 
lies on its back to do this, the change in its appearance is very curious. Instead 
of looking like a black duck with white sides, it looks like a white duck with 
black sides. Also, as it works its beak vigorously among its feathers, it 
spins slowly round and round, like a big cockchafer on the water. Besides the 
broods of both young dabchicks and moorhens, there is also a solitary young 


sheldrake, as active as any of them, and far the most conspicuous object of 


any of the year’s increase, with its white down and black lines down the back 


of the neck and sides and shoulders. The small dabchicks catch the fry of 


minnows and sticklebacks. Every minute they seem able to capture one, which 
they bring to the surface, shake viciously for a moment, and then swallow. 
On the Serpentine nearly all the young birds are the ducklings of the 
common mallard, except that a few moorhens nest there also, The Serpentine 
wild ducks have this year tended to wander much further off to nest than usual. 
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One or two broods were hatched in the 

hollow trees in the Broad Walk in 

Kensington Gardens. One or more 
ed sometimes breed in the grounds oj 
3 Holland House, though, if they do so 
they have no means of transporting thei: 
young ones to the parks, and the brood 
have to be caught and taken there in 
basket. 


IN THE 
e 
Y x, 
. GARDEN. 
Cur FLowers IN Hor WEATHER. 
UT flowers are generally 
* failure when sent throug 
the post in hot weathe 
and the fault is due t 
indifferent packing an 
gathering at the wron 
moment as much as to the heat of tl 
sun or dryness of the atmosphere. Ros 
are an illustration of the foolishness 
gathering when the sun shines full up: 
the open flowers. Gathered then ar 
vacked even with the greatest care, 1] 
petals fall to the grovnd when lifted fro 
the box. During such weather as \ 
have recently experienced gather 1] 
flowers early in the morning, whilst t] 
Copyrant dew still sparkles on the petals, and pa 
by open blooms, choosing only tho 
about half-expanded, and, in the case of single varieties, whilst in the fi 
bud stage, the colour just showing. It frequently happens that the flow: 
cannot reach their destination on the same day, and in such a case stand t! 
stems ina pail of water. Always pack the box quite tightly. The flowe 
should never be handled with undue care, for this means they are plac 
loosely in the box, the idea being that they may be crushed, and the result 
destructicn on the journey. A wooden box or tin sufficiently deep to ho 
two layers is the proper receptacle, placing paper in the bottom, then a lay 
of fresh Fern, and on this the larger Roses. Add another layer of Fern, an! 
then the remainder of the flowers, with some fresh moss over the whole, 
pressing down the lid with moderate firmness on the top. Never use cotto 
wool for packing flowers. The advice of one of the best-known amate 
gardeners of to-day is as follows—it has been given before, but is wort: 
repeating : The best way to pack flowers is to wet some moss and wring i! 
out in the hand, and either tie it on or lay it loosely but firmly among the 
stalks, and envelop the whole in some large, fresh leaf, like Cabbage, Rhubarh, 
Spinach, Dock, or even Ivy. _ If the box is larger than the space the specimens 
actually occupy, :t is well to fold the green leaf over the flowers and to fill t 
rest of the space with crinkled paper of any kind, wood or paper shavings, or 
any such material, in order to keep the flowers quite firm and allow no 
movement whatever. It is much better to pack very tight, only short of 
crushing. than to leave any space which would allow them to move. — It should 
be remembered that a postal journey is a train journey, and that the unceasing 
vibration means a constant grinding of any surfaces which may be in contact 
with each other. Only tight packing prevents injury from this cause. In al 
such packing exclusion of air is also of the utmost importance, and therefore 
tins are the best kind of receptacle. There is generally a Cabbage leaf in the 
kitchen, and there is often only too much Ivy in the house. 
RANDOM NOTEs. 

Lhe Herbaceous Phiox.—Last year was a year of Phloxes, and the 
reason was not far toseek, The l’hlox delights in, and requires, in fact, plenty 
of moisture whilst it is in growth, and this it received in plenty during the 
summer of 1903. This summer it has wilted in the flaring sunshine and 
gone prematurely into bloom, which means that varieties naturally tall are 
dwarf and ungraceful, and the individual clustering of flowers is not remarkable. 
Even with heavy mulchings of well-decayed manure and copious waterings the 
plants have not grown with their accustomed vigour, unless, of course, they 
are in the places they revel in—by the side of pond, stream, or jake. — It is hy 
the water-side that we most enjoy this handsome summer flower. — Its stems 
are straight and firm, and crowned with those massive heads of flowers that 
give a glow of colour to their surroundings. No one who has not seen a 
group of the salmon rose Coquelicot or the scarlet Etna can, realise tie 
splendour of the herbaceous Phlox when massed in some place where it is 
seen from a distance, as by stream, bank, or on the edge of woodland. 

Lhe Wasp Plague.—‘* G.” writes the following interesting note: ‘*T ie 
mildness of last winter and the drought of the present summer have favour -d 
the wasps, and iruit is suffering in consequence. The capture of queens n 
spring is an excellent way of reducing the number of wasps’ nests ; but wh 'n 
the latter are established there is nothing like a vigorous search in the nei; 
bourhood of gardens in which fruit is grown, and destroying every one ti! it 
can be discovered. The time to search for the nests of wasps is during | ie 
day, and the position shoud be marked with a small paper flag, so that 1 ie 
place can be detected in the evening when the wasps are in. There : re 
several ways of destroying the nests, but the simple one of pouring gas- a 
into the hole through the spout of an old watering-can, ard then closing |p 
the entrance with a sod cf turf, generally serves the desired purpose. in 
vineries where Gixpes are hanging wasps frequently inflict much dama e, 
and are a source of great annoyance. In such cases there is nothing | ‘e 
destroying as many nests as can be found. I was once persuaded to try 1e 
experiment of hanging up jars containing beer and sugar in a vinery wh ch 
was infested with wasps, but I never repeated it. Hundreds were captt ed 
in the sweet decoction prepared for them, but the mixture attracted we ps 
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from afar who found the Grapes even more palatable than the sugar and beer. 
Encasing the bunches in gauze bags made for the purpose is satisfactory if 
the bloom is not rubbed off the berries; but the best remedy is to destroy 
the nests.” 

The Cabbage Butterfly.—The same correspondent reminds us of the evil 
of the white Cabbage butterfly in the following words: ‘* During this season 
amateur gardeners and others have been engaged in one long fight with insect 
pests, and it looks as though the struggle would continue to the end of time. 
Until now the Cabbage tribe has escaped fairly well, but at the moment of 
writing quite a host of white butterflies are flitting about the garden, and one 
knows what their presence foretells. The butterflies are harmless enough in 
themselves, but their flittings to and fro are not without a purpose, for the 
process of egg-laying is going on, with the result that soon there will be a 
horde of caterpillars devouring the leaves of the Greens and ruining the hearts 
| the Cabbages. Those who have the time to spare may check the evil at 
nce by destroying as many of the butterflies as can be captured ; but butterfly 
atchirg is not an occupation everyone cares toindulge in. The next thing is 
to watch the vegetables, and when a caterpillar appears pick it off and destroy 

Some growers advocate syringing infested vegetables with a solution of 
vrine and other mixtures, but I have found none of these measures so effective 
s hand-picking.” 

Rose Mrs. Bosanquet.—This old but almost forgotten Rose has been 
lowering with the writer since the early summer, and is now weighed down 
with the large, almost pure white blooms, which have a pleasant fragrance, 
specially in the evening. It is strong in growth, free in every way, and 
he gioup against the house has given pleasure for many weeks, and promises 
o do so throughout the autumn. A well-known Rosarian in a letter to the 
vriter some time ago mentioned that it was raised by the French Rosarian 

affay, who also gave us the brilliant scarlet China variety called Fabvier. In 
‘he rush for novelties such Roses as Mrs. Bosanquet are overlooked. Our 
yrrespondent mentioned a standard of this variety in a Worcestershire 
arden which was covered with the delicately-coloured buds and flowers. 
rhis Rose, unlike many of the Bourbon race, to which it belongs, is quite 
s fine in early summer as in autumn. The slightly-drooping flowers are 
ragrant, quite double, and stand bad weather remarkably well. 
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The Sea Thrift or Tink in North Cornwall.—A sweet flower of the 
seashore is the Sea Pink or Thrift of our gardens, and many are wondering 
what this little jewel is that makes tufts of grassy growth in the sand and 
spreads a carpet of cheery pink colouring over the shore. We are reminded 
of Miss Jekyll’s description of it in Northern Cornwall, where in one place 
the upward edge of each little sheep-track is a flowery rock wall, the home of 
the Sea_ Pink, our familiar garden Thrift. ‘‘Thougi so willing a plant in 
cultivation, it only grows spontaneously within sound and smell of the sea. 
Except in the most sheltered hollows the stalks of the flowers are short, 2in. 
to gin. below the average, but in the mest exposed places the dense cushions have 
short leaves lying quite flat and closely-compacted. Thecolourof the bloom varies 
much, from almost white to the usual pink of the one most familiar in gardens. 
The colour, whether light or dark, is very low in tone. This is especially 
noticeable in a garden, where I have found that it requires to be carefully 
placed, preferably with plants cf grey foliage only, or with other indefinite 
Pinks, such as those of the Cud-weeds (Aatennaria). It is one of the most 
charming of rock plants, but best grown in poor, stony soil, where it will 
retain its dwarf habit and freedom of bloom, — It is lovely in rocky ledges. 
All along the fissures of the rock sit the neat cushions of the sweet tenderly- 
tinted flowers cheerily laughing in the sunlight. Where a space of ledge 
comes nearly level with the eye, and the pink flowers show in whole sheets 
and drifts against the grey rock, the heart of the beholder just melts into a 
Te Deum: of praise and thankfulness. No gardening done by human hands 
can approach it. One can only look and look and humbly strive to learn the 
lesson.” 

The Edelweiss.—There is an impression that the Edelweiss is not only 
scarce, but difficult to grow; but it is one of the easiest of all plants to 
cultivate, the best way being to raise a stock from seed. Few plants are 
more delightful in the rock garden than this, its woolly tufts of a soft grey 
tint; and apart from this, it is, of course, interesting to all Alpine travellers. 

Gentiana verna,.—This beautiful alpine flower makes a charming edging 
plant, and when in full bloom it is a sea of deepest blue. It likes a gritty 
soil, and is very happy amongst stones, and, therefore, is a good plant for the 
rock garden. Choose a sunny spot for it. 

Kose Camoens.—This is a charming Rose, dwarf, vigorous, and very 
free. The flowers are in branching clusters, 
and it is impossible to cut them without 
sacrificing many buds. They are neither very 
full nor double, but the flowering s2ason is a 
long one, continuing until the threshold of 
winter. The colour of the flowers is a clear 



















rose, with white at the -ase of the petals. It 
is a very beautiful Rose for grouping, because 
of its long season of flowering. 
are brighter or more interesting, and we have 


Few Roses 


planted it largely for its effect over so long a 
period, It is exceptionally strong in growth, 
and this is a great point when planting beds 
near the house. We advise all who want 

















































































































SHOOTING FLYING, ABOUT 1750. 


strong colouring in the garden to plant this 
fine old Rose in abundance. One cannot have 
too much of it, and colonies of it in the front of 
shrubberies and elsewhere are pleasant to see. 


SHOOTING IN 
OLDEN DAYS. 


HE gunner who knows the 
literature of his sport need 
hardly be told that the 
pictures here reproduced 
emanated from Ridinger’s 
hands about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, at a period when 
British sportsmen were still reading 
their ‘“‘Compieat Sportsman,” by Giles 
Jacob, or finding their pleasure in 
turning the leaves of Somerville’s 
“Field Sports,” a generation or so 
before Page wrote his “Art of Shoot- 
ing Flying.” This latter was one of 
the first English books that dealt with 
this subject in a_ practical manner, 
though the portly folio volume of 
Blome’s ‘Gentleman's Recreation,” 
published first in 1686, contains a 
plate depicting two sportsmer firing 
from horseback at some _partridges 
flying past them, while some spaniels 
are rushing hither and thither in a 
fashion that would hardly have been 
permitted a century later when Peter 
Beckford had made his countrymen 
acquainted with French and Italian 
sporting matters. 
it 1S a vexed question in what 
country the art of shooting flying 
was first brought to a practical test. 
When the famous French falconer 
d’Arcussia, in 1598, advised his 
readers that when falcons are in moult 
a sportsman may shoot partridges 
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A POT SHOT AT WILD GEESE FROM HORSEBACK. 


over the setting dog with the arquebuse, we must not take it for 
granted that he was referring to shooting birds on the wing, 
Probably Mr. Arkwright is correct when, in his interesting book 
on the pointer, he allots to the last decade of the sixteenth 
century the introduction of the art of shooting flying. But the 
development was excessively slow, which, in view of the 
exceedingly unwieldy shape of fowling-pieces, can hardly 
surprise us. In fact, let anyone imitate the writer’s example, 
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HOW THE STALAING-HORSE WAS USED 150 YEARS AGO 
IN GERMANY. 
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and try to fire off one of those square-stocked, iinmensely heay: 
wheel-lock ‘“‘ Handgunnis” handled by the sixteenth centur: 
sportsmen, and he will convince himself that to hit with it ; 
bird on the wing was a feat of no mean order. 

When Edward VI. enacted that nobody beneath the degre 
of a Lord of Parliament shall henceforth shoot with an 
“ handegonne with hayleshott”’ under a penalty of ten pound 
‘‘and emprisonement of his bodye during three monethes,” th 
purport of this Act was a twofold one. One was that by th 
shooting of this “ hayleshott ” ‘an infynite sort of fowle ys kille 
and much Game thereby destroyed to the benefytt of no man’ 
the other that ‘‘the saide use of hayleshott utterly destroye: 
the certentye of shoting whiche in Warres is much requisite, 
a sentiment that reminds one rather of Lord Salisbury’s famou 
Primrose League speech in which every E nglishman's bac 
garden was to be turned into a rifle range. 

The six pictures reproduced in the present article belong t 
the same series of Ridinger’s engravings to which the falconr 
pictures previously reproduced in these pages appertained. Th 
sportsman in our first picture, who is in the act of bringin 
down a brace of mallards, has a pointer on the line, by whic 
Ridinger evidently intended to show that he was out for so. 
mixed shooting. The three ducks in his game-bag prove th 
the old blunderbuss has not been jet off in vain on previo. 
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THE USE OF THE MUZZLE-PEG FOR YOUNG POINTERS. 
occasions. It would be interesting to know what allowance the 
sportsmen of old were wont to make in case of “ winging fowl”; 
for even the flintlock, great as was the advance upon the wheel- 
lock of SS. generations, must have made it necessary to 
hold yards in front of a fast-flying bird, the interval between the 
pull of the trigger and the charge leaving the muzzle being an 
appreciable one, and, of course, infinitely ereater than with a 
modern central-fire shooting any of the high-pressure powders. 
Our second picture needs likewise but the briefest ex- 
planation. But for the excellent manner in which the hors: 
must have been trained, there is nothing particularly interesting 
about this potting of wild geese. The use of the stalking- horse 
for wild-fowling, which our third illustration depicts, is chiefly 
interesting because it shows us how the “harness” of the horsé 
was worked, so as to make it look as if it were feeding, and thus 
beguile the wild duck. The lock of the gun seems to be of ai 
older pattern than that in the last picture. ; 
Our third illustration shows us that the use of the trained 
shooting-horse was as well known in Germany in Ridinger’s tim: 
as it was with us when Blome published his compilation already 
relerred to. The latter's description of the gun appear: 
applicable also to the German sportsman’s arm: ‘“ The gun most 
proper for this sport should be about four Foot and a-half long 
in the Barrel . . . you should have your gun always 
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hanimer stuck in his girdle next to his Hirschfanger or Cuteau de 
Chasse, is probably meant to indicate that the man is making a 
round of his traps, and is prepared to take up or drive in the 
stakes to which the traps are chained. In those days, as likely as 
not, beaver were occasionally caught in these otter traps when 
they happened to be set on runways frequented by both beasts, 
a thing that has occurred to me in Wyoming. 

Although we know that Ridinger frequently visited the 
Black Forest and the foothills of the Alps, it is doubtful whether 
he ever got among the higher mountain regions of Switzerland 
or Tyrol, and probably the task of depicting a mountain sportsman 
must have puzzled the Augsburg painter. The sturdy-limbed 
youth that is being dragged up a gentle slope by two keepers or 
guides is evidently meant to represent a nobleman who is having 
his ascent made easy by the labours of two hard-tugging under- 
lings. The Stetgeisen or crampons on the feet of the men are ofa 
style still used, called Gliedereisen, in distinction to the Fuss eisen 
which are made in one piece, and not in two separate parts linked 
together by hinged joints, so as to give the foot more play. 

The gun securely strapped across the man’s back is probably 
meant to be a rifle, for with a magnifying glass we can see the 
hair trigger in tront of the setting trigger, the shortness of the 
barrel confirming this view. 

Did our space permit, we would have included another 
picture by Ridinger, showing us several sportsmen ensconced 
behind bushes taking pot shots at a band of chamois running 
at very close range past the men’s hiding-place. In this picture 
the bold chamois-hunters wear three-cornered hats, and broad 

x white bandoliers cross their chests in a manner that must have 
made these hunters very conspicuous objects. No wonder 
chamois increased and throve in the days when their pursuers 
wore pigtails and powder, with big three-cornered hats to top off 
the fancy costume. Good old Ridinger evidently knew more 
about his stags and wild boar and roebucks with monstrous 

ae : = : heads than he did ofchamoisand ibex. Butthat, after all, was more 
‘Si en (/ ll a ee the fault of the time in which he lived, and of popular ignorance, 
ead oe a fo ae which firmly believed that the higher regions of the Alps were 
inaccessible monster-inhabited wilds which to invade spelt death 

OTTER-TRAPPING ABOUT 1750. in one form or another. W. A. BatLiie-GROHMAN. 
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Cock’t, in readiness with your Thumb over 
the Cock, for fear of its going off contrary to 
your intentions; so that when you meet with 
any Game, you must be quick, and having 
got an aim to your mind, let fly with all 
| Expedition.” The slain goose hanging from 
the saddle shows that a previous pot shot 
| has been successful. 

The fourth picture shows the use of the 
4 muzzle-peg in training pointers to prevent 
them from acquiring the bad habit of raking 
or snuffing about on the ground, and which 
is not an unknown instrument to the modern 
dog trainer. Mr. Arkwright, in his ‘‘ Pointer,” 
reproduces a yet older picture of a dog with 
the muzzle-peg in one of Lonicer’s engravings 
published in 1582, in an illustrated sporting 
series called ‘* Venatus et Aucupium.” But | 
cannot quite agree with the author when he 
declares that the muzzle-peg ‘was thrust 
between the poor brute’s jaws.” The picture 
in question is on such a small scale that, 
even in the original, it is impossible to say 
for certain how the peg was fastened on, but 
in our present illustration it is plainly visible. 
Ii shape like a spur made of wood, it 
encompassed the dog’s mouth as were it the 
heel of a boot, the two ends being fastened 
to a leather collar, a strap over the dog’s nose 
and another under his jaws preventing it from 
slipping up or down. Let us hope that when 
the pheasant, at which this pointer of somewhat 
uncertain breed is pointing, rose, it was brought 
down by the anxiously-spying gunner in good 
style. That funnily-stocked firearm and the 
three-cornered hat must have made ita feat rather 

more difficult than it would be to us to-day. 
Our iast but one picture has really little to 
with the gun, for it is self-evident that the 
an engaged in taking a dead otter out of a 
Tvllereisen or trap by pressing down the 
firmidable jaws that encompassed the beast’s 
duath, had not used the long-barrelled blunder- 
bass lying on the bank above him, closely 
g.arded by two dogs, probably meant by 
kidinger to represent otter-hounds. The pool ——————— —_ So ear at 
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HALL, in the hamlet of Longthorpe, and a 
short distance west of Peterborough, is one of the best 
examples of the work of Webb, the pupil and son-in- 


law of Inigo Jones. This gifted architect, who carried 
the phase of development of Jacobean into English 
Renaissance a step further than did Imgo Jones towards the 
purely classical style fashionable rather later for the building of 
great houses, evidently had more than one patron near Peter- 
borough. Probably after having made a success of one house 
he was employed to build more. Which was the first erected 
from his designs or Inigo Jones’s portfolios is not known, but he 
is credited with having been the architect not only of Thorpe 
Hall, but also of Walcot Hall and of Uppington Manor, both in 
the same neighbourhood. As originally intended, house, curti- 
lage, stables, offices, and gardens were all built to Webb’s 
designs, but the gardens were remodelled and much important 
garden architecture was introduced by Sir John Nasmyth, in 1850, 
who was employed on this work by the father of the present 
owner. 
This fine old house was built, like so many others, from a 
great fortune made by a Law Officer of the Crown, but it is 
believed that the greater part was amassed under the Protec- 
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torate by fines and ‘“‘ pardons” exacted from the Royalists. I 
builder was Oliver St. John, the younger—the ‘“ dark-lanthor: 
man,” as he was nicknamed in the pamphlets of the day, fron 
some resemblance, both in face and character, to the typica 
plotter. But if he did amass riches at the expense of hi 
enemies, he fought hard enough for them, and ran risks whic 
showed indomitable courage. Oliver St. John, afterwards Lor. 
Chief Justice of England, was born about 1598, and was the so 
of Oliver St. John of Cayshoe in Bedfordshire, a grandson o 
the first Lord St. John of Bletshoe. He was called to the Bar 
and almost from the first was a leader of the ranks of th 
opposition to Charles I. He was connected with the elde: 
leaders—men like Hampden and Cromwell, and the Earl o 
Bedford—by ties of all kinds, of business, friendship, anc 
marriage. He was threatened with the rack for giving informa 
tion as tothe King’s plans to ‘ bridle”’ Parliament, and brough 
before the Star Chamber. He was mixed up with Pym, Lord 
Saye, and Lord Warwick in opposing many of Strafford’s pet 
schemes, and he acted as counsel for Lord Saye and John 
Hampden in their resistance to the payment of ship-money 
There was plenty of demand for the services of a counsel wh 
was not afraid to take up cases in which the illegal acts of the 
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Crown were resisted. His speech for Hampden won him such ‘*We gave law to hares and to deer because they be beasts 
an immense reputation that, though he had before not had much of the chase. it was never accounted cruelty or foul play to 
practice at Westminster Hall, he was thenceforward “ called ” knock foxes and wolves on the head, as they can be found, 
into all courts and all cases where the King’s prerogative was because they be beasts of prey.” He married first a distant 
most contested, as Clarendon, who hated him, admits. He was connection of Cromwell’s, and secondly a cousin of the future 
member for Totnes in the Long Parliament, where, Clarendon Protector, a grand-daughter of the head of his family, the 
says, ‘‘ He was the engine that moved all the rest,’” a man former owner of Hinchinbrooke House. This lady was a close 
“reserved and of a dark and clouded countenance, very proud, friend of Cromwell’s, as is shown by a remarkable letter 
and conversing with very few, and those men of his own addressed by him to her. It is the second remaining letter 
humour and inclinations, and very seldom known to smile.” written by the Protector. He addresses her as ‘my beloved 
lle was a leader in obtaining Strafford’s execution, saying, cousin,” and writes almost entirely about the state of his soul, 
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with which, on the whole, he seemed pretty well satisfied at the 
time, though he admits that he had “ hated light and been a chief 
of sinners” at one time. The letter ends, as Cromwell’s often 
do, by saying a word or two for a peor friend whom he wanted 
to help in business. This one happened to be a cousin. But 
Oliver was never slow to remind people who had promised to help 
anyone and forgotten. As for St. John, he probably was too much 
in evidence to be forgotten. He was made Lord Chief Justice, 
and was, on the whole, the leading man in England, next after 
Cromwell, during the Protectorate. He is said to have received 

40,000 in “pardons” of malignants. He took no part in the 
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trial of Charles I., but after the Restoration the House ot 
Commons excepted him from the Act of Indemnity to await 
some penalty, less than death, to be hereafter determined. By 
this time (1661) Longthorpe was completed, if the date when the 
house was finished can be conjectured from what would probably 
be one of the last additions, namely, one of the water-pipes from 
the roof, on which is the St. John crest of a falcon collared, 
with the figures 1656. Then began a rather curious game of 

xchanges.”” Lord Ciarendon, the exile, came back, and 
became Lord Chancellor, and did his best to force Lord St. John, 
the imposer of fines for ‘* pardons,” to bribe him with the gift of 
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Thorpe Hall. But 
apparently St. 
John shared the 
view, beatt posst- 
dentes, and would 
not allow it to be 
extorted from 
him. He was 
then made the 
subject of an Act 
making it  im- 
possible for him 
ever to hold office 
again; but, as 
Moncx seems to 
have aided him, he 
suffered nothing 
worse than that 
he went abroad, 
andthere remained 
quietiy till his 
death in 1673, 
though some 
authorities say 
that he returned 
in 1669 and died 
at Thorpe. 

The house 
remained with the 
St. John family Copyright. THE 
until the death 
of Sir Francis St. Jolin, whose daughter and heiress, Mary, 
brought it to the Bernard family by her marriage with Sir John 
Bernard of Huntingdon. From them it passed to the owners of 
Milton Hall and to the Earls Fitzwilliam, In 1850 it was 
purchased from Earl Fitzwilliam by the late Rev. William 
Strong, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. By his wish the 
garden was laid out and renewed very largely on the plans of Sir 
John Nasmyth. The falcon gates in the front show the original 
piers with the crest of the St. Johns. The hall is built of Ketton 
stone, and although it has been exposed to the weather for 250 
years, it is in no way worn or decayed in any part of the house. 
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The interior is 
not all equally 
richly decorated, 
though the allega- 
tion that Lord St. 
John lowered the 
scale of ornament 
after the King had 
remarked that it 
“was too fine for 
a subject,” and 
that, therefore, it 
was discontinued, 
does not seem to 
be borne out by 
dates. The King 
was fighting in tie 
Civil Wars while 
St. John was lay- 
ing the early 
foundation of the 
family fortune, 
and even if the 
house were partly 
built, it is very cer- 
tain that he never 
stayed at Thorpe, 
as the country 
was held by the 
Roundheads from 
the beginning. 
Parts of the walls surrounding the garden are built from 
material formerly in Peterborough Cathedral; but it is not to be 
supposed that Lord St. John was a despoiler of the fabric of that 
glory of the Fen Country. The cathedral was apparently in a 
very bad state before the Civil War. But Cromwell’s soldiers, 
on their way to besiege Crozland, did ail the mischief to the 
fittings which they could, destroying the organs, the monuments, 
the windows, the reredos, the choir fittings, and pulling down 
the cloisters. In no church was such wanton mischief done on 
such a scale. After the death of the King, the cathedral (care- 
fully called ‘the church” in the Parliamentary paper) was given 
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to Lord St. John by a grant, to do wnat he liked with, after 
Parliament had recommended that it be sold and destroyed. 
Lord St. John had been to Holland as a joint ambassador, and 
had been very unsuccesslul, his servants having been insulted 
in the streets by exiled cavaliers and his proposals refused. When 
refuting the allegation that he had made money out of the 
employment, he said, ‘ All the reward of that embassy was that 
whereas the Minster of Peterborough, being an ancient and 
goodly fabric, was 
propounded to be 
sold and de- 
molished, I begged 
it to be granted 
to the ‘citizens 
of Peterborough, 
who at that 
present and ever 
since have accord- 
ingly made use of 
it.” Iman account 
written by another 
hand we read 
that, ‘“* Thus the 
church (meaning 
the cathedral) con- 
tinued ruined till 
by the favour of 
a great Person in 
the neighbourhood 
it was repaired. 
For Mr. Oliver 
St. John, Chiet 
Justice of the 
Common Pleas, 
gave it to the 
town of  Peter- 
borough for their 
use asa Parochial — Copyright 
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Church. Now the town, considering the greatness of the charge 
to repair it, agree to pull down the Lady’s Chapel and expose 
the materials thereof for sale.”’ It is clear that the owner of 
Thorpe Hall saved the cathedral, and also that he bought some 
of the stones of the Lady Chapel to build some new garden walls 
with, the money going to repair the rest of the cathedral. The 
act compares favourably with that of the body which sanctionei, 
quite recently, the destruction of the magnificent Tithe Barn ot 
the Abbey for no 
particular reasons 
which have ever 
been made 
apparent. When 
a piece of the 
garden wall was 
taken down a few 
years ago much 
worked stone was 
found, all the 
carved parts being 
set inwards. When 
the wall was 
rebuilt thesestones 
were reversed, 
and they may now 
be seen by anyone 
who is curious in 
such matters. 
Among the facts 
or fictions current 
as to the interior 
of the house, the 
remark of the 
King that it was 
too fine for a 
subject hasalready 
been discussed. 
But that it is very 
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fine, indeed, no one will doubt—St ce n'est pa 
vrai, c’est vvaisemblable. The ceiling and oak 
carving and panelling in the room of which the 
story is told is the best in the house. But the 
sak staircase is a good specimen of the work of 
hat day. It is also pleasant to be able to say 
nat when, in 1850, an extension and enlarge- 
,ent were required, a local firm of builders and 
arvers carried it out in a way very creditable 
) the taste and skill of Peterborough haif a 
entury ago. Among the pictures on the stair- 
ise is one of Sir Humphrey and Lady Ornie. 
ir Humphrey was a Royalist M.P. for Peter- 
rough, and built, or largely helped to build, 
e fine old Town Hall there, which, it is to 
: hoped, will be preserved. His monument, 
ected in his lifetime, may be seen in Peter- 
xrough Cathedral. It was subjected to great 
l-usage by Cromwell’s soldiers, as to whom 
ere is a tradition that a troop were quartered 
the hall at Thorpe. This is probably wrong, 
erely from the dates. But, as the whole of 
e floor under the roof was once undivided, it 
id the appearance of a gigantic barrack-room, 
hich perhaps gave rise to the story. 


1 BOOK OF . .. 
¢ % 7h 

. « SR PEE. 
= F the series Messrs. Methuen are publishing of 
= the “ Antiquary’s Books” maintain the high 
& standard that Abbot Gasquet has set in 
- his volume on monastic life, they will be a 

real boon to antiquarians. It would be 
ficult for anyone who is not prepared to go 
rough a somewhat dull and laborious course 
of reading to get in so clear and concise a form 
s is here given an account of monastic life as 
t was in England. It is a fortunate thing we 
have it, and it is fortunate that it is written 
by one who is so well qualified to do so, both 
“S an antiquarian and a scholar, as Abbot 
Gasquet; but it is still more fortunate that the 
Provincial of the Benedictines in England 
should give us an account of “ the trival round, 
the common task” of the inmates of the houses of 
his great order. There is so much misconception 
of what monastic life was that an authoritative 
statement on the subject is of the highest value. 
The idea that Froude and other writers of his 
school stamped so firmly into the modern 
English mind of the laziness, gluttony, and 
corruption of the monastic houses, could not 
have a better correction than the statement of 
what the monks were supposed to do. It may 
be admitted that all houses did not carry out 
their work as strictly as they might have done; 
but no religious house in which the life described 
nere was enforced, even in name, could have 
been a house where the usually-imagined scenes 
of debauchery took place, for the plain reason 
that there are only twenty-four hours in the day, 
and the routine work would not give the leisure 
for the idleness that is said to have existed. 
There was the night office that begun usually 
at midnight, but sometimes as late as 3 a.m.; 
then came Lauds, supposed to be celebrated at 
dawn, after which the community went back to 
bed till some time between 6 a.m. and 7 a.m.; 
then came breakfast; next the Morning Mass, 
ollowed by the daily Chapter, a meeting where 
any matter relating to the community was dealt 
vith; next the High Mass, the service that is 
‘epresented by our Order of Morning Prayer. 
‘lass over, came dinner, and afterwards a time 
f recreation. This brought them to noon, and 
hen followed the daily work, whatever it might 
e; but every member of the community was 
upposed to do some real work, either labouring 
vith his hands in agriculture, or assisting in the 
vork of the house; in short, whatever his hand 
ound to do, or was found for him to do. At 
he end of work came Vespers, then supper, 
hen an Evening Reading; this over, Complins, 
ne last of the daily offices, and then bed. It is 
of pretended that all members attended all 
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these services on every day. Permissions and exemptions were, 
doubtless, granted, and possibiy were granted in some cases with 
too lavish a hand; but the daily routine was carried out, and the 
mere fact of its being carried out shows how small a space there 
was even for the most idly-disposed person to be idle. It is 
quite true that the prayers may have been mere vain repetitions ; 
but, still, they occupied time, and the leisure time of the inmates 
of the monastery was very small. An important part of Abbot 
Gasquet’s book is that which describes the material parts of a 
monastery; on none is the popular ignorance greater. It is 
not necessary to mention the lady who quarrelled with her 
daughter-in-law for life because the latter would insist that the 
refectory, or ‘‘ refactory” as the elder lady called it, was not the 
conventual prison, and the recesses in the walls were not places 
in which the unchaste were walled up. This is only a glaring 
instance of the ignorance too common among Englishmen; thcy 
have not the least idea what the monastic buildings were, or 
what they were wanted for. Abbot Gasquet describes these so 
that anyone can get some idea of the requisites of a religious 
house; and if the owners of old monasteries or prisons will go 
over the remains of the house with the book and the plan as 
guide, they will probably know more about what the ruined 
buildings are, and the position of those that have been destroyed, 
than they had any idea of before... The most important was the 
church; and probably the greatest national loss England sus- 
tained at the Reformation was the destruction of the monastic 
churches, the artistic wealth of which is said to have been 
unrivalled by that of any other religious establishment in Europe, 
and those who know Gloucester, Peterborough, \Vestminster, 
and a host of others, will realise our loss. 

After the church came the cloisters, the centre of the common 
life of the house, so much so that the cloisters has become a 
name for not only the monastery, but for monasticism. The 
refectory, the common hall for meals, like the halls of our 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge; the kitchen, the chapter 
house, the dormitory, the infirmary, the guest house, the 
almonry, where alms and food were given to the poor; the 
common room, the library —naturally these varied in size and 
importance in the different houses, but they were all necessary 
and integral parts of a religious house; and if the position of 
one can be fixed, it is not so very difficult a task to assign such 
parts of the ruin and foundation as remain to their proper place, 
most of the English houses being constructed on a uniform plan. 
If some of those corporations and others who have the charge of 
abbey ruins were to study Abbot Gasquet’s book, and to work 
out a.ground plan of the house from it, we should not have some 
of the palpable absurdities that now appear in the local guide- 
books, and are believed as articles of faith by the inhabitants of 
and visitors to the town. Another point which Abbot Gasquet 
brings out clearly, and which is most important for those who 
want to know something of monastic life, is the monastic officers 
and their duties. There is often very great confusion in the use 
oi the terms abbot and prior. In most Benedictine houses that 
were not attached to cathedrals, such as Canterbury, Durham, 
and Worcester, the head of the house was an abbot; in the 
cathedral houses the head was a prior. But if the head of the 
house was either abbot or prior, his practical power in ruling 
the house was the same. The Prior of Canterbury weuld over 
the Canterbury house have exercised the same privilege and 
authority as the Abbot of Westminster over his. No general 
rule can be laid down, as the question often depends on the 
nature of the louse, whether indepen- 
dent or dependent; but the broad rule 
is that if a house had only a prior, he 
had the same power in his house as the 
abbot had in his. The rule is the 
same in nunneries. The abbess or 
prioress, if the latter was head of the 
house, had full jurisdiction over all in 
the house, including that of life and 
death. She was the landlord of the 
temporal estate, which was the pro- 
perty of her house; and when, as in the 
case of Shaftesbury, she held ‘*a baron 
fee,’ she was entitled as a baroness 
to a summon to Parliament to sit 
among her peers. After the superior, 
whether abbot or prior, came the 
cloistral prior; he was the person who 
ruled in the absence of the superior, and 
it was his duty to see that the rule of the 
order was observed. His task was not 
an easy one; he was supposed to com- 
bine the patience of Job with the 
devotion of David. The prior’s deputy 
was the sub-prior; he was required to 
be “remarkable for holiness.” These 
were the chief officials. The others, the 
subordinate officials, were called obedi- 


entiams. They consisted of thecanter, jj. 4. Rouch. 
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who had the charge of the music; the sacrist, who had the care 
of the church, its ornaments and vestments; the cellarer, who 
looked after the victuals; the refectorian, who had charge of the 
refectory, the tables, benches, plates, dishes; the kitchener, who 
saw to the cooking, and whose main duty was to prevent waste— 
attached to the kitchen were servers, who assisted him in his 
duty: this office was one of those that the monks had to do by 
turn, each monk serving a week; the infirmarian, who looked 
after the sick; the almoner, who distributed the alms; the hospi- 
taries, or guest monks, who managed the reception and care of 
visitors; the chamberlain, who looked after the clothes and 
wardrobe of the community; the master of the novices, who 
had charge of the newcomers during their year of probation. 
There were also a number of officers who were changed weekly, 
whose work was taken by each monk in turn. One of these was 
the priest for the week ; another, the antiphon, read or sang the 
antiphon in the service; another read the ‘‘ Lives of the Saints,” 
the homily, or the sermon, or whatever was appointed to be read at 
meals; others did the serving and waiting. The number of these 
officers varied with the size of the house. In large houses the 
officers had deputies, in small houses several offices were held by 
one monk; but whether the house was large or small, there was 
one scheme for its construction, for its management, for its life. 
Until this has been fully grasped, much of the details of monastic 
life is almost unintelligible, and no real idea can be formed o! 
the work the monks had to do and the work they did. This 
want Abbot Gasquet has supplied for us, and we should be 
grateful to him for it. 

Abbot Gasquet gives a list of the English religious 
houses and maps showing the distribution of the different 
orders in England and Wales. ‘The scale is so small that 
it may be impossible to get in the smaller houses; but we 
look in vain for Deerhurst, a cell to St. Denis, and Wootton 
Wawen. These are very minor matters, and in no way affect 
the great obligation Abbot Gasquet has placed us under by 
his book. 


CHESTERFORD PARK 


Major J. E. Pratr’s Stun. 


AJOR J. E. PLATT, who was so well known both at 
Bruntwood and at Howbury as a successful breeder 
of the highest class of thorough-bred stock, has 
transferred his stud to the charming estate of 
Chesterford Park, which he recently purchased. 

Essex does not strike one as a particularly favourable county for 
the rearing of bloodstock; but that portion of it where the 
Chesterford Park Stud is situated is eminently adapted for that 
purpose, being nearly 4ooft. high and good loam on chalk, 
and the size, bons, and development of the yearlings now 
there convince one of the truth of the Major’s remark, ** What 
is the use of going to Ireland if one can breed such stock 
here?” When Major Platt took possession of the property 
everything had to be done; there were no stud buildings 
of any sort, and no paddocks; but with characteristic energy 
and directness of purpose the Major set to work, and in the short 
space of about eighteen months a wholesale transformation has 
taken place. A new wing and a beautiful winter garden have 
been added to the picturesque residence, and a stack-yard has been 
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transmogrified into a very spacious and 
admirably arranged stud-yard, sur- 
rounded on three sides by an excellent 
range of boxes, which, by the way, 
were transported from Howbury and 
re-erected on their present site. 
Spacious paddocks of some twenty 
acres each have been arranged, quarters 
and messrooms built for the men, and 
summer-boxes for the yearlings and 
mares have all been erected in the 
most convenient spots. Anyone visit- 
ing the stud at present would imagine 
that it had been “‘ going” in its present 
situation for many years. Affairs 
are working smoothly and quietly, and 
everything is in its place, and it is a 
great point in favour of the young stock 
now reared at Chesterford Park that 
the land is quite free from the taint 
of horses, and is perfectly fresh and 
sweet. By the way, only just three 
miles away, at Linton, the famous 
Plenipotentiary was foaled, reared, and 
trained. The subject of breeding the 
best thorough-bred horses is one of 
great interest and importance not only 
to those engaged in racing, but, as a 
matter of fact, to the country at large; 
and although even the most successful 
breeder cannot command success, it MW. A. Rouch. FILLY BY DIAMOND /UBILEE—CYNTAI/A_ II. Copyright 
cannot but be interesting to know that 
a practical breeder, such as Major Platt, 
sets to work to breed the high-class 
animals which are nearly always turned 
out from his stud. To begin with, I am 
quite of his opinion that the possession 
ot a stallion is very often a doubtful 
blessing; an owner of a sire is con- 
stantly tempted to send his best mares 
to his own horse, although he may have 
an inward conviction that he is not 
acting wisely in doing so. Under the 
present végime at Chesterford Park, 
Major Platt will have the very best 
proved mares that money can buy. If 
he is satisfied with their breeding, per- 
formances, and capabilities at the stud, 
he will have them, and, having got 
them, he brings to bear upon the sub- 
ject of their mating the fruits of a long 
experience and the practical knowledge 
acquired by an enthusiastic breeder of 
bloodstock, who has fortunately been 
able to devote both time and money to 
his favourite pursuit. Without being 
a blind believer in the Bruce-Lowe 
system of figures, the Major has these 
figures at his finger-ends, and thoroughly 
a breeder; 20 that it may be taken for 7° 4 Rowe COLT BY ST. FRUSQUIN-ST. MARINA. “oui 
granted that there are no ‘chance- 
bred” horses at Chesterford Park; and 
: it must always be remembered that, 
2 well as ‘*chance-bred’’ horses may 
q run, it is very, very seldom indeed that 
: they are of any value whatever when 
their Turf career is over. No business 
has ever yet been carried on success- 
fully without attention to detail, and 
this is thoroughly realised in the 
management of the Chesterford Park 
Stud, where the strictest supervision is 
constantly maintained by Major Platt 
himself and Corston, his able and 
hard-working stud-groom, who is just 
opening the door of a box to show us 
a beautiful black colt by St. Frusquin 
out of St. Marina (4), a daughter ot the 
celebrated St. Marguerite. There isa 
very great deal to like about this yearling ; 
he is all quality, has beautifully placed 
shoulders, short back, and weill-turned 
loins and quarters; has capital knees, 
stands very true on his legs, and shows 
plenty of “character.” It may be of 
nterest to draw attention to the fact 
hat his dam, St. Marina, is of the same 
ranch of the No. 4 family as Rock 


sand. Unless I am much mistaken, W. A. Rouch. COLT BY LADAS—SURPRISE-ME-NOT. Copyright 
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this colt will be a good race-horse. It is a 
lovely day, and by a happy inspiration the 
Major decides to have the yearlings led out into 
the park for inspection, so we walk across 
and take up our stand under a grand old oak 
tree. Here they come; and, indeed, the sight 
as they are led round us is one to gladden 
the heart of a lover of horses and to fill the 
heart of their owner and breeder with a most 


legitimate pride. The black colt I have 
already mentioned is in the middle of the 
string, and a rare walker he is. A_ really 


grand bay colt by Persimmon out of Mary 
Seaton is marching at the head of them, 
and to my mind he is about the best 
Persimmon yearling I have’ seen: well 
grown, with plenty of bone and_ great 
clean joints, the best of shoulders, good ribs, 
tremendous power and leverage from the 
hip to the hocks, and very good to follow. 
This youngster is “‘class” all over, and is full 
of that vitality and energy so necessary in a 
race-horse, and he marches along as though he 
knew that, some day or other, he would meet 
and defeat the best of his year. This colt is 


most beautifully bred; his pedigree is so 
interesting that I give it, and should like to 
draw attention to the fact that he is really WW. A. Kouch 


three-parts brother to Merry Gal, who, it 
will be remembered, beat Diamond Jubilee in the Princess of 
Wales’s Stakes and won over 13,000 sovs. in stakes. 
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EIDOTHEA. Copyrignt 
Not only is this pedigree well worth studying, but I think the 
‘““nick’’ to Persimmon is sure to produce the best of results. 
The next to come under inspection is a bright bay colt by Ladas 
out of Surprise-Me-Not, and therefore brother to Valiant. This 
youngster shows great class and length; he is a most remarkable 
walker, and it mostly follows that an exceptionally good walker 
is also a good galloper. Wonderfully good to follow is this 
good-looking son of Ladas, and he has great width of bone below 
the hocks, well-placed shoulders, and plenty of rein and reach; 
he is a race-horse all over, and stands on the best of legs. Out 
of the shadow of the tree, into the bright sunshine that floods 
the park, swings a sturdy brown colt, and as he marches off 
memory goes back. Surely | have seen him somewhere before ? 
No, I have not, of course: but, I’ve got it! he must be a son of 
St. Simon. ‘ No,” says Major Platt, ‘‘ you are wrong this time; 
be is by Bill cf Portland out of Eidothea.” Well, not so much 
of a mistake, after all, for, with the exception of his head and 
neck, the youngster has thrown back to his famous grandsire in 
quite an extraordinary manner. He isacolt of marvellous power, 
wonderfully thick through the heart, great hooped ribs that slope 
well backwards, the shortest of backs, tremendous quarters, and 
has, says Corston, never been sick or sorry since the day he was 
foaled. There is that male and virile character about this colt 
that I like to see so much in a horse, and his breeding is really 
extraordinary. His dam, Eidothea, is a full sister to Merman. 
There is, to the best of my knowledge, no other mare of this 
breed in England. The pedigree of this colt is well worth the 
study of breeders, and those who will take the trouble to inves- 
tigate it will find an extraordinary combination of running blood 
on his dam’s side, and it will be noted that in the fourth remove 
there are no less than e7ght members of 
the No. 1 family, of which seven are in 
the male line, while the pedigree is 
strengthened by the infusion of the 
No. 14 and No. 11 families. Full of 
interest is this pedigree, and, when he 
has finished his racing career, this colt 
cannot fail to be very valuable as a 
stallion. Of course the great perform- 
ances of Merman himself in this country 
are still fresh in the memory of all 
those interested in either breeding or 
racing, and a Goodwood Cup in 1899, 
carrying gst. 5lb., together with the 
Ascot Cup, carrying gst. 4lb , in 1g00, 
besides the Cesarewitch in 1897, are 
a sufficient guarantee of the stamina 
of his breeding. He was, moreover, 
a horse of unflinching gameness, and 
was exceptionally sound; so much so, 
that when I saw him only a few 
days ago at the Cobham Stud | 
could not help thinking that the old 
horse looked fit to go into training 
again. There is a great family re- 
semblance between Eidothea and her 
famous full brother, and I feel absolutely 
sure that this importation of a mare bred 
as she is will prove a great source of 
strength from a breeding point of view, 
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of blood a fresh one, so to speak, but it is one which combines in 
itself the most potent qualities of the best running families. 
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Now comes a striding chestnut colt by Florizel II. (the sire 
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of Vedas) out of Pink Flower, by Melton; he girths 6ft. 2in. 
already, and must stand quite 15°3h., has plenty of bone for his 
size, good shoulders, and powertul back and 
loins; he is a typical Florizel colt, and a very 
first-class yearling indeed. 

“By Orme out of Lonely ’: that sounds 
good breeding, does it not? And that sweet bay 
filly does not belie the blood that flows in her 
veins; a wonderfully level top, very muscular 
and well balanced, she stands on short legs, 
follows right through, has beautiful forearms, and 
is well let down; it is needless to say she is 
“class” all over; sheis, of course, half-sister to 
Queen of the Earth. Just look at the dainty 
tread and reaching stride of that bay or brown 
daughter of Ladas and Primrose. What exquisite 
quality she shows! So perfectly symmetrical she 
is, it needs a second glance before one realises 
her power. She has great arms and second 
thighs, well-sprung ribs, a most beauti‘ul fore- 
hand, and well-set-on head and neck, and is, 
moreover, very good to follow. She is of the 
No. 12 family, her sire is of the No. 1 family, and 
so was Uncas, the sire of her dam. Ladas gets 
race-horses, and this daughter of his is quite sure 
to follow in their footsteps. Cynthia II. is an 
own sister to the dam of that good horse 
Volodyovski, and her bay daughter by Diamond 
Jubilee is a splendid specimen of a high-class 
yearling. Here are the bare jottings in my note- 
book concerning her: ‘ A beautiful mover, good 
knees and hocks, plenty of bone, good clean limbs, 
capital forehand, beautiful sweeping lincs, short 
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legs, with great length and reach, good ribs. stands true, and is 
perfectly balanced.” Those were my impressions at the time, and, 
bare as they sound, toanyone who knows, they mean a great deal; 
at all events, | venture to prophesy that her honest face, with its 
white snipand star, will be in front on many occasions when aclassic 
field sweeps past the judge’s box. Another bay filly, by Diamond 
Jubilee out of Sea Air (the dam of Pietermaritzburg), is following 
on, and again I reproduce the jottings written down as I looked 
her over: ‘A powerful, short-legged filly, with great liberty, 
good back and loins, well-placed shoulders, and capital knees 
and hocks, good ribs, wide gullet, shows plenty of class and 
quality”’; add to this, great bone and substance, with a game 
racing-like head set on a clean muscular neck, and her ladyship 
stands before you, with the promise of a great career stamped on 
every inch of her. Last, but by no means least, comes a bay 
daughter of the famous Flying Fox out of Leonie, the dam of 
Cleon and Brissac; and, of course, breeders will notice, with 
reference to the mating of this mare, that she is by Plebeian. 
This youngster is short backed, with great depth of girth, is 
very muscular and well coupled, perfectly balanced and walks 
right through, her shoulders are strong and well placed, and she 
has plenty of bone and quality as well. Everyone knows that 
the stock of Flying Fox have swept the board in France this 
year. The race won by the Duke of Devonshire’s Full Cry, by 
that sire out of Lady Villikins, at Goodwood showed us what 
his daughters can do in this country, and, bred as she is, the 
daughter of lying Fox and Leonie must be 
invaluable as a brood mare later on. ‘These, | 
think, represent the pick of the yearlings at 
Chesterford Park ; they are, without exception, 
wonderfully well grown, and a most important 
point is that there is no soft flesh on them. Big 
and well they certainly are, but they are big with 
‘condition,’ not fat. They get two hours’ walk- 
ing exercise every morning and evening, are fed 
on good oats and the best of hay, and there is no 
fear of their going to pieces in the trainer’s hands. 
There is time to have a walk round and look 
at some of the mares and foals in the paddocks, 
and some of them look as if they will next year 
worthily fill the places of the splendid yearlings 
I have just seen. Revelry,a chestnut mare, the 
dam of Damocles, has a big foal by Orme. And 
a good sort of foal he is; stands well on his legs, 
and has capital back and loins. Geraldine, a 
sister to Wolf’s Crag, has a colt foal by Florizel, 
a wonderfully strong, sturdy youngster, with 
immense bone and great hocks and knees, and 
well-developed second thighs. His dam has gone 
to Diamond Jubilee. That bay filly foal doing 
a gallop on her own account is by Isinglass out 
of Musidora, herself a lovely mare by Bend Or 
out of Lonely, and her daughter is a youngster 
full of promise, and shows great quality. A 
chestnut filly foal by Persimmon out of that 
beautiful mare Sea Air is one of the finest foals 
I have ever seen, of great size and scope, with 
plenty of rein and reach, fine sweeping lines, good 
second thighs, and plenty of bone. I shall follow this young lady’s 
career with much interest. Sea Air has again visited Persimmon. 
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Quite a good foal is having a battle royal with the flies. He 
is by Pietermaritzburg out of Leonie, and is a good specimen 
of the stock tnat horse can get. Good arms and shoulders, lots 
of bone, and full of energy and strength, he should do well when 
he grows up. Poor Isola is fretting for her filly by Macintosh, 
which has just been weaned; and under the trees in an 
adjoining paddock three mares it would be hard to match in any 
stud are marching round in single file. There they go— Mary 
Seaton, in foal to Flying Fox ; Lonely, in foal again to Orme; 
and Primrose, who has visited Flying Fox. They are three 
most typical mares, and superbly bred. Mary Seaton, who cost 
4,100 guineas, is by Isonomy out of Marie Stuart; Primrose, who 
cost 6,000 guineas, is by Uncas out of Mosque, by Pero Gomez; 
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and Lonely, an Oaks winner, is by Hermit out of Anonyma. 
There are many more mares and foals to see, but Major and Mrs. 
Platt are going to devote the afternoon to the entertainment of 
all the children in the parish, and so we walk to meet them 
arriving in the farm waggons sent to fetch then. ‘ Happy little 
mortals; they make one young again one’s self,” and the Major 
was soon in the midst of their fun, as merry as any of them. 

Such a cheery afternoon it was; but everything comes to 
an end, and as the lengthening shadows swept across the 
meadows the youngsters in their waggons went singing on 
their way towards their homes, down the winding valley and 
through the sweet shadow of the coppices. A happy ending to 
a happy day. a. dio 33. 


THE PTARMIGAN. 


, HE ptarmigan is perhaps one of the most beautiful of our 
British birds, and has an added charm because it is met 
with where bird-life is extremely scarce. It is hard to 
say when it is the more beautiful—in its snowy winter 
dress, or in its variegated grey and white summer 

plumage; and whereas nearly all other high-nesting birds leave 
the mountains at the first warning of winter, the ptarmigan 
remains on the bleak uplands throughout the year, and seems to 
enjoy facing the fierce storms of winter. Comparatively little 
is known of its habits, however, owing to the remoteness and 
desolateness of its haunts. 

The ptarmigan begins to don its summer dress shortly before 
the end of April, and has its full breeding plumage by the second 
week of May. The birds pair early in the season, when they are 
still in their winter plumage, and the nest is constructed about 
the end of May. It consists of a hollow scraped in the bare 
earth, sometimes shallow, at others fairly deep, and contains 
scarcely any lining at all, save a few snow-white feathers from 
the brooding bird. The eggs number from six to ten or eleven, 
and it is often quite impossible to distinguish them from those of 
the red grouse. As | write I am sitting not s5oyds. from a 
ptarmigan’s nest which had seven fresh eggs on May 27th. 
Unfortunately, however, they were taken by a gull cr 
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hoodie crow, as, when I returned a short time after, I was 
sorry to find the nest empty and a sucked egg hard by. I also 
noticed a pair of ptarmigan haunting the spot, which were 
probably the bereaved birds. It is a very remarkable fact that 
the nesting site chosen is usually far removed from any shelter, 
and the hollow is scraped in such a position that the sitting bird 
must feel the full force of the gales which frequently blow in 
these very exposed localities. This year I photographed the 
sitting ptarmigan illustrating this article in the third week of 
June. Two days afterwards there was a strong gale from the 
south-west, and on returning to the nest I found all the chicks 
hatched, with the exception of one egg, containing a full-grown 
chick, which had been blown clean out of the nest. When the 
ptarmigan have just commenced to brood they do not sit so closely 
as grouse; but a day or two before the young are hatched they 
ure exceedingly tame, trusting to their protective colouring 





with the ground on which they are brooding ; and, in fact, they 
might easily be mistaken for a lichen-covered stone, as their back 
is slate-grey, and no white is visible until they take wing. 

The period of incubation is a little over three weeks, and 
during this time the male bird mounts guard on some prominent 
rock about rooyds. distant from the sitting hen. - When danger 
approaches he flies off, croaking loudly, and so puts his mate on 
her guard. If the ornithologist be lucky enough to notice him 
before he rises, it will be seen that he works his head up and 
down ina very uneasy manner before he takes wing. I once found 
a nest through the cock rising and then flying away over toa 
rocky piece of ground on the further side of a large snow wreath; 
after remaining there a moment he flew right off. I found the 
hen sitting just where he had settled, and this, | think, proves 
that he had flown over to warn his mate. Should one be 
fortunate enough to come upon a sitting ptarmigan without 
flushing the cock, the lattcr will keep perfectly quiet, although 
one is standing right over the nest. Directly, however, the hen 
leaves the eggs the cock seems to appear from nowhere, and then 
they both try to entice the intruder from their treasure, usually 
feigning a broken wing. I have never yet found a ptarmigan’s 
nest in a sheltered position, although they seem to like to 
construct it between two small stones, which, however, would 
afford very little shelter from wind and 
rain. This year I found a nest in this 
position, and discovered an old nest 
about 30yds. away in exactly the same 
kind of place. They were both situated 
where they were bound to get the full 
force of all the wind and rain from 
either north or south. 

The ptarmigan is a much more con- 
fiding bird than the red grouse during 
the nesting season, and it is quite 
pathetic to hear male and female croak- 
ing mournfully all the while one is in 
the vicinity of their home. Their 
nest is exceptionally difficult to find, 
owing to the wonderful protective colour 
of the hen, and the best way to dis- 
cover it is, I think, by watching the 
behaviour of the cock when flushed. 
If he flies straight off there is probably 
no nest near, but shouid he fly a little 
distance and then alight, or, instead of 
flying straight away, describe a wide 
circle, he is pretty sure to havea sitting 
mate near Even when by his behaviour 
he has shown that a nest is not far off, 
it is an extremely difficult matter to 
locate it, and one may look for hours 
without success. Why the ptarmigan 
should have been named Lagopus 
mutus is not very clear, as they call 
nearly, if not quite, as much as the red 
grouse. It has been stated that they never call on the wing; 
this certainly is not the case, as directly they rise they utter 
their hoarse croak, and also before alighting, when they throw 
back their necks very much like grouse. Their note on the 
ground is more subdued than that which they make use of on 
the wing. 

The ptarmigan at times flies exceedingly fast, and sways 
about from side to side, reminding one of a railway engine going 
at full speed. Sometimes they soar against the wind, and they 
seem to prefer flying against the wind than with it. I have 
noticed that they are most on the move during the nesting 
season at between 5 p.m. and 6 p.m. It is said on some days 
the ptarmigan can be approached much more closely than on 
others. This is certainly the case in the autumn, but not, I think, 
in the spring and summer. Some cock ptarmigan are much more 
attentive than others, and will keep on croaking mourniully 
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PTARMIGAN ON HIS NATIVE AILL-TOP. 


while one is in the vicinity of their brooding mate, while others 
betray little or no anxiety. The ptarmigan on the nest illustrating 
this article did not sit very closely, but flew off, feigning a broken 
wing. The cock immediately joined her, and together they ran a 
short distance, and then hid in a small depression about 30yds. 
jrom the nest. The male bird spread out his tail just like a 
pigeon, and the red line over his eye was very clearly marked. 
I have noticed that when the cock and hen are feeding near each 
other before the eggs are laid, the cock is the first to take wing. 
Instead of flying away, however, he almost immediately settles 
again, and waits till the hen joins him, when they both fly off 
together. The hen seems always to allow of nearer approach 
than does the male bird. 

The ptarmigan’s principal enemy is, of course, the golden 
eagle, and a pair of these birds—especially when they have young 
ones—will kill an immense number in the course of a year. If 
the ptarmigan should happen to have their winter plumage before 
there is much snow on the hills, the eagles capture a great number 
of them, and every now and again one comes across a little heap 
of feathers lying around some stony knoll—all that remains of 
some unfortunate ptarmigan. At times such as these, should 
there happen to be any snow wreaths on the mountains, the 
ptarmigan crowd on them the whole day long, except when 
feeding, and should an eagle put in an appearance they crouch 
flat on the snow and trust to their colour to protect them. 
The common guil and the houdie crow are supposed to steal 
many of the ptarmigan’s eggs and young, and foxes at times 
manave to catch the sitting hen. 

Ptarmigan and grouse have rarely been known to inter- 
breed; once, however, I flushed a bird similar to a red grouse, but 
on taking way it uttered a peculiar note, very like a ptarmigan’s, 
and as it was on high ground, it may possibly have been a cross. 

The ptarmigan’s food consists chiefly of the tender shoots of 
the heath and blaeberries, etc., which are able to grow 
in these exposed uplands; but they are very hard pressed 
for food during the winter when there is 
a heavy fall of snow unaccompanied by 
wind, as were it not for the wind 
blowing some parts of the hill bare 
they would probably be quite unable 
to live’ The ptarmigan never seem 
to mind the cold, however intense, 
but even seem to revel in it. In 
summer they sometimes scrape a hollow 
in the sand on the south side of a hill 
and bask in it, somewhat after the 
fashion of the common hen. 

The ptarmigan is rarely found 
below an altitude of 2,500ft., and is 
not often met with on the summits of 
the highest Scottish mountains. They 
have their winter plumage by October, 
and in the autumn they collect in 
immense packs—at times the ground 
is literally moving with them. I have 
seen ptarmigan and grouse at the same 
level, and have found a grouse’s nest at 
a height of nearly 3,500ft. The young 
ptarmigan are hatched about the last 
week of June. The parents are very 
attentive to them, and flop along, 
feigning a broken wing in order to 
entice the intruder away from their 
children. The young are extremely 
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difficult to find, as they crouca 
flat on the ground, and I have 
heard one cheeping quite close 
without being able to locate it. 
Recently I searched all day 
for young ptarmigan without 
success, partly owing to the 
fact that the day was extremely 
hot—8odeg. in shade at 3,oooft. 
—and the young were probably 
straying far from their parents. 

Although I was unsuccess- 
ful as far as the ptarmigan were 
concerned, I was _ fortunate 
enough to come upon a pair of 
dotterel with young. The dot- 
terel is a bird which has de- 
creased enormously — within 
recent years, owing to constant 
persecution, and was not known 
to breed in the county where 
I was fortunate enough to come 
across it. One of the birds— 
I could not make out whether it 
was the male or female—was ex- 
tremely tame, and came within 
about t1oft. of me, running along and, at times, dragging itself 
along the ground as though badly wounded. I was able to get 
several snap-shots of it, but completely failed to find the slightest 
trace of any young birds, so lay quite still a short distance away 
and watched. By and by I managed to make out one young 
dotterel about a week old, crouching some distance off, but, 
strange to say, it was not at all near where I had seen the parent 
birds. I was just preparing to take its photograph when it 
suddenly jumped up and ran cheeping along. After a time it got 
tired and crouched beside a stone, where [ managed to picture it. 
The parent bird kept uttering a very soft plaintive note, sounding 
something like ‘tue, tue, turr.”’ It was so very weak that at first 
I thought it must be one of the chicks. Every now and again it 
jerked its head back in a very strange manner. The eggs of 
the dotterel are smaller than those of the golden plover, and 
usually number three. The principal nesting month is June, and 
the nest is usually situated on the highest mountains of Scotland. 

It is to be feared that as far as England is concerned the 
species is completely extinct, and, if not afforded better protection, 
it will probably in the near future have to be numbered amongst 
the birds that were. Srton P. Gorpon. 


MIGRATIONS OF PLAICE. 


T has long been known that immature plaice are to be 
found near the shore, and mature plaice for the most part 
in the deeper waters. It is obvious, therefore, that as the 
plaice is approaching maturity it migrates from the in-shore 
to the off-shore grounds. Some of them certainly return, 

and perhaps more than once, to the in-shore waters, but the 
majority spend the mature years of their lives at depths of about 
20 to 70 fathoms. It may also be said, from the fact of the 
occurrence in the in-shore waters of all sizes, from the smallest to 
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the almost mature, that the plaice passes the first three or four 
years of its life altogether in territorial waters. Thus, what we 
may at once conclude with regard to the migrations of this form 
is, that the small fishes of the sandy pools along the coast and in 
the estuaries pass out to the slightly deeper waters of the 
channels and bays, where they live until about three or four years 
old, when they migrate to the deeper waters of the sea to spawn. 
Even when mature, plaice appear to have a tendency to move 
into greater depths as they become larger, and that factor alone 
would be sufficient to disperse them north and east in the North 
Sea from our coast. It would tend, moreover, to correct the 
influence of currents on the ova and fry, which is to lead them in 
general to the south and west. But if it be even only generally 
true, we cannot escape the further conclusion that the plaice of the 
South proceed from the first mature or the smallest-mature, and 
those of the North from the largest. And this might lead, and 
for all we know, with the aid of climate, may have led, to the 
establishment of races. 

But to stop in time before we let conjecture carry us 
too far—and conjecture has played a prominent part in the 
attempts at explaining the migrations of fish—the question 
comes to be, does the plaice migrate to any extent during 
the premature phase, or does it continue in the same or pretty 
much the same area? And, on the other hand, when in 
deep water, does it migrate far and erratically, or is there some 
impulse which gradually moves it in a definite direction, and 
which is expressed at least in the tendency to get into deeper 
water as it becomes older and larger ? 

A great deal can be learned from a consideration of the 
experiences of fishermen, and also of the results of experimental 
trawl and other methods of fishing, but the only way in which 
some degree of definite information can be obtained isto mark as 
large a number as possible with numbered labels and to return 
them to the sea. The method has already yielded much useful 
information with regard to the migrations of the salmon, and it 
has also been employed in the case of the species now under 
consideration. 

In 1893 Dr. T. W. Fulton, in the eleventh report of the 
Scottish Fishery Board, gave the results of an experiment of 
this kind made with a view to determining the migrations of 
plaice and some other forms. Utilising the trawling experiments 
of the Garland, 1,250 immature plaice were labelled and 
liberated in the Firth of Forth and in St. Andrews Bay. The 
results showed very conclusively that the plaice strongly 
inclined to migrate out of the Firth to the east coast of Fife, and 
from the latter to the Tayand to the north of the Tay. There werea 
certain number which found their way to the deep water off the 
Forth and off the Tay, and this appeared, at the same time, 
to be the culmination of a northerly movement in-shore. In 
the same year Dr. C. G. Joh. Petersen marked about 
1,000 plaice and liberated them in the Limfjord, but only 
a small proportion were recovered, and from the precincts of 
the fjord. 

Within the last few years the study of the migration of the 
plaice and other of the important food fishes by labelling has 
been entered upon on a large scale by the various North Sea 
powers, but the results have not yet been published. In the 
meantime the naturalists of the Plymouth Laboratory, who are 
taking part in this work, have taken the opportunity presented 
by experiments in trawling to mark a number of plaice on the 
coast of Devon. A very large proportion of the plaice were 
recovered, and from the results Mr. Garstang concluded that 
the immature remained in-shore, while those over 8in. long 
migrated off-shore in the winter and returned again in the 
summer. An inspection of the returns leads, however, to the 
opinion that if there is a tendency to migrate, as has been shown 
to be the case on the east coast of Scotland, it will be found to 
be an up-channel one. 

To come now to the Northumberland experiments. Thanks 
to Alderman Dent, who is chairman of the Northumber- 
land Sea Fisheries Committee, trawling experiments have been 
made for a number of years in the in-shore waters of the district. 
The steam yacht Stanley is admirably adapted for the work, and 
although the trawl used is a small one of 22ft. beam, it has 
proved to be quite large enough for in-shore work. Every hour 
of the day of the experiment has its duties. As soon as the first 
haul has been finished, every fish, valuable or otherwise, is care- 
fully measured, and a certain number are set aside in a tub for 
labelling. An examination is also made to see what the various 
species have been feeding upon, and their condition with regard 
to maturity. The fish in the tub are weighed, measured, 
labelled, and put overboard in rapid succession. The label is 
not a simple one. It is practically the same as that used in the 
international researches, and is, therefore, a modification of the 
one finally selected by Petersen for his experiments. It consists 
of (1) an oval brass disc, stamped with a number, (2) a bone 
button, and (3) a short piece of silver wire. The latter is bent 
at one end to torm a loop, and is passed through the hole in the 
button, the loop on the wire retaining the button. The wire is 
now put through a small perforation which has been made at the 
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side of the fish near to one of the large marginal fins. It is 
inserted from the under or white side, and the numbered label is 
slipped on to the free end of the wire and fastened in position by 
twisting the wire once more into a loop. The brass label comes 
to lie, therefore, on the upper, and the bone button on the under, 
side of the fish. The weighing, measuring, and labelling go 
on between the successive hauls, and during the course of one 
trawling experiment some fifty or seventy may thus be returned 
to the sea. 

Last year, from the end of June to mid-September, 472 plaice 
were marked and liberated on the Northumberland coast, from 
Goswick Bay to Blyth Bay, and during the course of the year 
fifty-two have been recovered, or 11 per cent. The great 
majority have been caught by fishermen on the line or in trout 
nets, and in the same bay where they were set at liberty. It does 
not appear, therefore, to be the case that the plaice migrate far 
along the coast during the in-shore phase of their existence. 
Some were caught on the same ground, but a mile or two to the 
north, or in fewer cases to the south. Seven left the areas where 
they were set free, and found their way a few miles either to the 
north or the south. Only two made conspicuous migrations. 
Both were liberated on June 26th at Goswick Bay, which is just 
to the north of Holy Island, and one was caught in St. Andrews 
Bay on November 5th, and the other, seven to eight miles east 
of the May Island, on May 27th this year. 

Goswick Bay is just to the south of the locality where 
Fulton’s experiments were made, and these two plaice migrated 
into it, confirming strongly the northward migration which his 
results demonstrated. But it is singular that the plaice liberated 
all along the Northumberland coast, south of Holy Island, did 
not show such a decided tendency to go north, or in any direction. 
It has to be said, however, that the two plaice in question were 
caught at Skate Roads, on the south side of Holy Island, and 
conveyed with fourteen others to Goswick Bay, where they 
were set free. Of the sixteen, we have recovered the two 
referred to, two from Goswick Bay, and two which had 
found their way back to Skate Roads. The homing instinct 
shown by the latter two is interesting, but it is evident that 
it is by no means general. The return to Skate Roads, 
however, meant going over or around an extensive area of 
rough and rocky ground. 

It was no uncommon thing for the plaice which had just 
been labelled to find its way once more into the trawl-net, and 
so to the deck of the steamer, but none of these marked fish 
was caught when the bay was subsequently revisited. This year, 
however, we caught one which after being measured was again 
put at liberty. This was after the lapse of a year, and, like the 
majority of the examples recaptured by the fishermen, it had not 
migrated from the bay where it was originally captured and 
liberated, or if it had migrated it had found its way back. It 
must be remembered, however, that the recovered fish have been 
sent to us very steadily during the year, and we can safely say 
therefore that last year, at all events, the plaice did not show as a 
rule any tendency to migrate from the grounds where they had 
been reared. 

It scarcely requires to be stated that the result of such an 
experinent as this offers a means of determining the growth. 
Alone, however, it is not sufficient, and the label appears in many 
cases to have a deterrent effect. The gain in size and weight of 
the marked fish, however, serves to confirm and er.phasise the 
results deduced from an analysis of the trawling experiments. 
There is a long spawning period, extending over three months, 
reaching its height in March, and this brings a succession o! 
young plaice to the shore, witha maximum, say, of three months’ 
difference in age and growth. The first hatched will clearly 
attain a much greater size at the end of the summer than the 
later hatched. In the first and in the following years, therefore, 
from this and other factors which affect growth, the range of 
variation is large. 

The average size and weight of the plaice on the north-east 
coast may be said to be : One year, 3:9in., weight, o-4oz. ; two 
years, 7°gin., weight, 30z.; three years, 1o-8in., weight, 802. ; 
four years, 13in., weight, 14°50z.; five years, I51n., weight, 
22°50z. Between four and five years the plaice may therefore be 
said to reach maturity. At this rate of growth also it is plain 
that it will be usually over ten years old before it attains the 
degree in size known in the markets as “ large.” : 

It has been stated that we marked 472, and recovered from 
the district 52, or, say, if we allow slightly for accidents, one- 
ninth part. This may be assumed to represent approximately the 
catching power of the fishermen. During the year ending 
June 30th, 1904, the fishermen caught in the in-shore waters of 
Northumberland, as near as we can gather, 440cwt. of plaice. 
If the in-shore fish, as has been apparent, are residential, and the 
fishermen catch one-ninth part, we are justified in saying that 
the population of plaice of two to four years old is 3,960, or, say, 
4,o0ocwt. Finally, if the average weight of these plaice 
be said to be 4$lb., the number of the plaice of from about 
7in. to 14in. resident in the district may be said to be about 
GO0,000. A. MEEK. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. SIDNEY COLVIN ON GOLF. 
[To rHE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”’] 
1R,—I see by your issue for July 30th that my good acquaintance, Mr. 
jorace Hutchinson, is annoyed by something I am reported to have said 
bout golf at the meeting of the National Trust on July 13th. I am afraid 
ir. Hutchinson has been misled by the reporters, who took my remarks out 
f their context and gave them a turn not mine. My point had nothing to 
» with golfers ‘‘ spoiling the natural beauty of heaths,” or any such nonsense. 
was running over a list of good or inevitable things which bring incon- 
-niences in their train, and instanced among other such things the spread of 
ie game of golf, which for the lover of Nature who is not a player has had 
:is disadvantage, that of late years it has come to shut him out from half the 
jeasant coast walks of the country, whether on cliffs or sand links, or at 
ast has made it impossible for him to enjoy them in peace. And I expressed 
e hope that the National Trust might yet be able to secure a few such 
ast tracts and to keep them free. That was my point, and surely he must 
: either a very ‘‘ devouring ” or a morbidly sensitive golfer who could take 
fence at it. If Mr. Hutchinson’s other remarks, about what he thinks the 
travagance of my ‘literary appreciations,” were relevant, which does not 
em clear, I should be tempted to answer him in the words of a judicious 
‘enchman, ‘‘C’est un grand signe de médiocrité que de louer toujours 
ndérément.”—SIDNEY COLVIN, 





A WATER-SPOUT. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountrY LIFE.”] 
r,—I hope you can get enclosed photograph into this week’s COUNTRY 
LiFE. Having lately returned from the district of water-spouts, I can proclaim 


this one as of no mean character. Water-spouts are in England of rare 
occurrence, The one depicted was ofa truly tropical character, It appeared 
inthe region of Chelmsford, but may have had a much more southerly positioa, 
It was first observed at 12.45 on July 28th, from a spot eight miles north of 
Chelmsford, when a_ hasty rush was made for the, camera. The top of 
the spout was never visible, being hidden by a heavy cloud which, quickly 
descending, obscured the entire phenomena in a few minutes. Curiously 
enough this wonderful water-spout appears to have received no attention 
elsewhere. —J. TURNER-TURNER. 


AN ORNITHOLOGICAL QUESTION. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Counrry LIFE.”] 
Sir.—I should be greatly obliged if you could name the enclosed bird, which 
appears rare in this part of the country.—HENryY J. BECKWITH, Millichope 
Park, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
[The bird was a willow-wren, which is widely distributed, and by 
no neans uncommon in most parts of the country.—ED. ] . 
VARIATIONS IN MARKINGS OF GRASS SNAKES. 
[To THE EpIToR oF ‘*‘CouNTRY LIFE.” | 
,—As I was sitting by the side of a pond last week I saw a bright white 
object moving in the water parallel to the opposite bank and about rft. 
from it. On going to the other side of the pond, I found it was a grass 
snake, rather more than 3ft. long, swimming with its head just out of 
the water. The top of the head, and the neck or back for the total length 
of tin., was of a bright white colour without spot or bar of darker shade. 1 
have seen many grass snakes, but never one marked like this one. —PERCY 
WV. NpHAM, Clouds, Salisbury. ‘ 
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MAN-TRAPS. 
(To THE Eprror or “Country Lire.”] 
S1R,—We have lately passed a law to prevent the horritle cruelty which is 
entailed in the use of pole-traps, but the accompanying pictures show an even 
more herrible form of trap, which was employed not so very many years ago 
to deter human poachers from interfering with the rights of game preservers, 
It is true that the law demanded that a notice should be posted at the church 
door before these traps were employed; but as these notices were practically 





A MAN-TRAP SET. 


permanent, whether the traps were set or not, they gave little or no warning 
to the miserable poacher, It is marvellous that anyone could have been 
found daring enough for the sake of a few pheasants or hares to run the risk 
or falling into one of these traps; he was not only sure of severe punishment 
after being caught, but in most cases the cruel spikes did his leg such injury 
that he was more or less maimed for life. We have reason to be thankful that 
the spirit of humanity has abolished this horrible invention, though it has 
been in use within the memory of some still living. —S. R. 


CAT AND DOG. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*‘CounrrRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Can you find room for the following? We have here an old Irish 
terrier, who generally considers himself past fighting ; also a cat, who wa: 
born on the premises six years ago. They have always been friends, but not 
to any demonstrative degree. A few days since the dog was by the drive gate, 
when another, and larger, dog came in and attacked him, pinning him down 
on the ground. The cat, who chanced to be in some bushes close by, dashed 
out, sprang on to the big dog’s back, and dug in his claws so effectively that the 
under dog was released, while Thomas regained his bush. However, the enemy 
once more went for the old terrier; but the cat was quite equal to the 
occasion, and this time made a frontal attack, striking the dog repeatedly 
in the face, and finally putting him to flight. The cat is a large one, and 
certainly enjoys a fight, though in his encounters with a younger tabby we 
have he usually gets the worst of it. He is a great hand at catching young 
rabbits, one of which he brought in a few months since an‘ presented to his 
friend the Irish terrier. —J. OLDRID Scorr, Oxted, Surrey. 


A CURIOUS FOXGLOVE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountRY LIFE™] 
S1r,—I do not think the freak in the growth of the foxglove mentioned by 
H. W. Smith in your issue of the 23rd ult. can be very uncommon. From 
seed which I obtained from Messrs. Toogood, Southampton, about four years 
ago, a large percentage of the flowers grew in the same way; they are very 
handscme.—G. RUDDLE, 


THE LADIES’ FALCON. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.’’] 
SiR, —I have just seen the article which accompanies some very interesting 
illustrations reproduced from photographs of merlins cleverly taken by 
Mr. Metcalfe. The purport of the article is admirable, and it contains an 
eloquent plea for these beautiful and harmless little hawks. It is sad, 
therefore, to pick any holes in it. But truth compels a falconer to remark 
that the ‘‘cock merlin going on nest” is ret of the male sex at all, but a 





A MAN-TRAP CLOSED. 


manifest female. 
in sporting phraseology, as to speak of a ‘* buck” hare or a ‘‘ bitch ” fox. 
The male merlin is a ‘‘ jack,” just as the male peregrine is a ‘‘tiercel.” 
Indeed, to use the term ‘‘ cock” of any hawk seems, to a falconer’s ears, 
inexpressibly ridiculous. ‘‘ Nest” is also palpably incorrect; for as the 
writer specially speaks of the merlin as a ‘‘ falcon,” it is impossible that she 
should ever havea nest to goto. The home where she deposits her eggs and 
(sometimes) rears her fami'y must of necessity be an ‘‘eyrie,” and nothir 


3y the by, to talk of a ‘‘ cock ” merlin is about as correct, 
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else. As to Mr. Metcalfe’s statement that ‘‘a merlin should be taken very 
young if required for hawkirg,” it is difficult to imagine where he can have 
picked up such an idea, The fact is, of course, that the older the hawk— 
whether merlin or any other—when it comes to the falconer’s hands. the 
better chance it has of doing well. A ten day old eyess, such as Mr. Metcalfe 
recommends, if it escaped the cramp—which is very doubtful—would almost 
certainly be a complete failure in the field. All this, however, does not at all 
detract from the merit of Mr. Metcalfe’s arguments in favour of the ‘‘ lady’s 
hawk,” as it is more correctly termed; nor of his protests against that 
standing disgrace to our humanity and civilisation, the pole-trap.—K. B. M. 

[In writing of natural history, it is not necessary to adhere strictly to the 
terms of falconry, any more than it would be right for a naturalist dissecting a 
fox to talk either of his brush or his mask.—Ep. ] 





THE WOOD OWL. 
[To TRE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE."*] 
Sirk,—A curious thing has just happened in the precincts of the Scotch country 
house I have lately left. A woman having seen a small owl sitting on a dyke, 
in the neighbourhood 
of the home farm, 
captured it and took it 
home to show her 
husband, merely with 
the idea of shielding it 
from injury. She placed 
it in a rabbit-hutch, and 
on her husband’s return 
asked him to go and 
see it. This he did, 
striking a match to 
inspect it clearly, when 
he was startled by the 
claws of another owl 
striking him on the neck 
and back of his head. 
I1e was soon sprinkled 
with blood, and had 
difficulty in ridding 
himself of the old bird, 
for she it was who had 





pounced on him, doubt- 
less having watched his 
action from a neighbouring tree. The hooting of the mother-bird was heard 
for some nights, and she brought mice and birds to her youngster, feeding 
him through the prison bars. Then the door was purposely left open, and, 
finally, the youngster departed, and was seen with two others in a neighbouring 
tree. Is there precedent for an owl thus attacking a man? I send a photo- 
graph from life of an owl I knew who lived in a garden near by, free to come 
and go as he liked. He has now disappeared.—E. K. PEARCE, 


THE RINGING CHAMBER, WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘ Country Lire.”] 
Sik,—The enclosed photograph of the ringing chamber in the tower of 
Winchester Cathedral may interest those who confine their visits to the 
ground floor of the great episcopal church of Wessex. It shows, among other 
things, how thorough the old builders were, for the interior decoraticn of this 
part of the tower is just as carefully carried out as if it were on the level of the 
eye. The roof is an after-thought, and a late insertion. The crypt and 
transepts of Winchester Cathedral were built by Bishop Walkelyn in the early 
Norman style, with wide-jointed masonry, between the years 1079 and 1093 
A.D. The extreme antiquity of this work will Le seen from the fact that the 
chapel in the ‘* White Tower” (London) was only built in 1081. In rogt 
the tower was struck by lightning, and in 1107 it fell. It was rebuilt in the 
new Norman style, with the masonry closely jointed, as is seen in the phote- 
graph. These close joints 
extend into the transepts, 
where they may be seen 
side by side with the 
older work. The Norman 
tower of Winchester 
Cathedral is rather short 
and squat as it stands at 
present, but the original 
Saxon tower must have 
been something very im- 
posing indeed, to jucge by 
the excited account given 
of it by a contemporary 
chronicler, and also from a 
painting of it, reserved 
in one of the illr: nations 
in a ‘‘Benedict: ary” of 
St. Ethelwold. It was 
square, standing on four 
columns (evidently the 
transept columns), and hed 
two storeys. In one of 
these were hung four large 
bells; in the storey above 
was a small bell, and the 
spire, or roof, was covered 
with red tiles. On the top of 
all was a large gilt weather- 
cock, the pride of West 
Saxon architecture, which 
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was described as ** Lord- 
ing it over the city.” 
Wulfstan, the chroni- 
cler, says of this 
emblem: ‘‘Up there he 
stands aloft, over the 
heads of the men of 
Winchester, and up in 
mid-air seems to rule 
the Western land” (z.e., 
Wessex). Clearly _ it 
would never have done 
for the Normans, who 
rebuilt the tower, not 
to have bells, after the 
Saxons had _ possessed 
not only bells, but a 
weather-cock. So the 
very fine belfry and 
the ringing chamber 
here shown were 
designed on a_ large 
ccale. It is worth 
noting that the Saxon 
kings of Winchester 
worshipped to the 
accompanimentof a pair 
of organs in the tenth 
century. These fearful 
instruments were potent 
engines of noise, if not of music. There were tweive pairs of bellows above, 
and fourteen below. Seventy men biew them, and two monks sat at ea: 

and banged two huge keyboards with clenched fists. ‘‘ All through t} 

city the melody can be heard (there was no glass in the windows 
and the echo of it spread throughout the land.” Dean Kitchen, in h 
scholarly volume on Winchester, in the Historic Towns Series, says that 

score, compiled for use with these very organs, is preserved in the Bodlei 

Library at Oxford. It was exactly under the, floor of the ringing chamber he: 
shown that the body of Rufus was buried.—WEssEx. 





A RARE CAT. 


CERVAL CAT—NAKURU. 

[To rHe Epiror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1R,—The above is a photograph of probably the only true cerval cat i: 
England; it was brought from the neighbourhood ot Lake Nakuru i 
British East Africa by Sir Edmund Lechmere, Bart., who was big-gam 
shooting in that locality list winter. He accompanied Sir Edmund fron 
camp to camp during his trip, and became so tame that he would follow his 
owner through the long grass without a lead, though at night, and whe 
travelling, he was confined in a cage. The cerval is a miniature cheetah in 
appearance, having all the characteristics of that animal, though little larger 
than an ordinary cat at present. He is most beautifully marked, with long 
soft fur and abnormally large ears. His walk is similar to that of a lion or 
tiger, and the hind-quarters are immensely powerful. He is a great pet of 
his owner’s, who is the only person for whom he shows any attachment, and 
is allowed almost perfect freedom, though his favourite abode is in Sir 
Edmund’s gunroom, where, surrounded by big-game trophies, he doubtless 
recalls memories of his old home in sunny Africa. The photograph repre 
sents him seated on the skin of a Somaliland leopard, the markings of both 
animals being very similar, though the cerval is darker in colour and has a 
longer coat.—E. L. 





HOW CAN PIKE BE BEST DESTROYED ? 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—Can any of your readers give me information as to the best way of 
destroying pike in a small piece of water? The water has no stream runnin; 
through it, but is fed by 
springs. The water ca 
be let down very low, so 
that the bulk of the fis 
could be netted; but i 
parts pools would lx 
lefi, and the fry mig! 
easily escape the ne 
and I want to make su 
that none of the pik 
survives. Would lime | 
the best thing to put 
the. water to ensure the 
extinction ? If so, ho 
is the operation le 
carried out, and wi: 
quantity should be used 
I understand that 
poisonous effects of tl 
lime last but a very sho: 
time, and that, therefor 
one could easily within 
few days restock  t! 
water with trout—whi 
is my object. Spurg 
is, I believe, used f 











poisoning fish in Trelan 
How could this 
obtained, and how shou 
it be used ?—SYDNE 
Buxton, 
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